It takes all this to produce this 


ment is considered accurate enough for Audi- 


Such a tiny thing, the Audivox “Phantom” 
hearing aid. And within this tiny aid are 
hundreds of even smaller parts, some of them 
almost invisible to the naked eye. Yet all of 
them, no matter how infinitesimal, must be 
assembled with rigid accuracy to pass test 


after test for precision, 


To do this, Audivox uses the most advanced 
manufacturing and testing equipment made, 
much of it especially designed by Audivox 


engineers because not all the available equip- 


vox standards. That’s why the Audivox plant 
is like no other hearing aid plant in the 
world ... and why Audivox hearing aids are 
exceptional for the quality of their perform- 


ance and for their smallness. 


li is such painstaking attention to detail that 
has earned Audivox its reputation as a relia- 
ble hearing aid. This is why more physicians 


every year recommend Audivox hearing aids. 


au d ivox 123 Worcester Street, Boston 18. KEnmore 6-6207, 


Hearing Aids are licensed under patents of American Telephone and 
Company, 
Laboratories, inc. 


Western Electric Company, inc., and Bell Telephone 


The Volta Review is published monthly, except July and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a 


copy, $5.00 a year. 
d class 


paid 


Foreign, including Canada, $5.40. 
at Baltimore, Md. 


Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3 


January 22, 1932. 


Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company, 32nd ee and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md 
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offering new techniques for 
your daily use 


SPEECH SCIENCE: Acoustics in Speech by Richard 
A. Hoops, Ball State Teachers College. “Ali speech ther- 
apists as well as all other individuals who work with speech 
should gain invaluable—indeed, 
from the view of speech that the author presents.”—The 
Volta Review. Pub. Aug. ’60, 148 pp., 44 il., $4.75 


indispensable—insight 


SPEECH AND HEARING PROB- 
LEMS: A Guide for Teachers and 
Parents by Charles E. Palmer, North- 
western State College, Natchitoches, La. 
In an informal, easy-to-read style Dr. 
Palmer answers some of the questions 
so often asked about these problems, 
explains what may be done when pro- 
fessional therapists are not available, 
and suggests ways in which teachers 
and parents may assist the professional 
worker if a child is enrolled in a special 
program for speech and/or hearing 
problems. Pub. June °61, 152 pp., 15 il., 
$5.50 


HEARING ENHANCE- 
MENT by John A. Vic- 
toreen, Colorado Victo- 
reen Laboratory, Colorado 
Springs. In the simplest 
possible form Dr. Victo- 
reen explains the general 
and basic principles which 
determine how an ear and 
a hearing instrument func- 
tion together. He deals 
with the transmission, re- 
ception, and amplification 
of speech sounds. Pub. 
Nov. °60, 200 pp., 56 il., 
$7.50 


CLINICAL AUDIOMETRY by 
Michel and Claudine Portmann, 
both of Bordeaux Univ. A prae- 
tical handbook in which will be 
found the essentials of modern 
audiology. CONTENTS: Pure 
Tone Liminal Audiometry; Supra- 
liminal Audiometry; Speech Au- 
diometry ; “Objective” Audiometry; 
The Diagnostic Value of Audiom- 
etry; The Value of Audiometry 
in Legal and Industrial Medicine; 
The Value of Audiometry in 
Therapeutics; Case Finding in 
a Child Who Is Hard of Hear- 
ing; The Audiometric Examina- 
tion of Children; The Value of 
Child Audiometry. Pub. Sept. ’61, 
384 pp., 147 il., $12.00 


CHARLES C THOMAS e PUBLISHER 


301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 
Springfield @ Illinois 
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TEACH YOURSELF 
LIP-READING by Olive 
M. Wyatt. As a deaf 
woman, Miss Wyatt is a 
living example of what can 
be and has been done by 
the hard of hearing them- 
selves if they will avail 
themselves of the help and 
advice in the pages of this 
little book. Pub. Aug. 6], 
180 pp., 22 il., $2.50 
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CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


Hubbard Hall—Classroom Building 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 175 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 36 members. 

__ There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational ee ghee in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take thcir meals with the pupils 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
ment. Each of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
hearing aid. 

Teacher Education Department 

Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 

one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 32 semester hours work qualifies one 


as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 


Consonant, vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 


Story Charts for Class Work with Children 


Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series 11! Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt. Principal 
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4 Great SUPER R-—Features an advanced 
new Zenith circuit design for out- 


standing amplification and power, 
plus improved battery economy in a 


4 1 lightweight instrument. Telemike cir- 
ss ; cuit permits easy use of telephone 

“4 by eliminating room noises. 

Suggested Retail Price $250 

WITH EXTRA POWER, 

EXTENDED RANGE —A high fidelity 
EXTRA PERFORMANCE <a hearing aid that reproduces and am- 
— plifies almost twice the range of 


sounds over previous Zenith model. 


Greater naturalness and improved 
: ile | tone quality makes voice and other 
sound identification easier. Phone 
voices can be clearly understood 


course! 


Suggested Retail Price $225 


REGENT®-—For those with really 


Here’s further evidence of Zenith’s Sean. op 
fulfilment of responsibility to those |§ 30-40 times the electrical power of 
who suffer from hearing loss. Four an average hearing aid...yet weighs 


. : less than 3 oz. Power regulator 
great hearing aids for those whose tone 


particular hearing loss requires extra level adjustments for progressive 
power, proven performance! As with hearing impairments. 

every hearing aid bearing the Zenith Suggested Retail Price $195 

name, they bring the user all of 
Zenith’s world-famous quality and en- 
gineering advances. 


As you know, Zenith has always recom- 

mended that those with a hearing problem 

see a physician prior to the purchase of a 

hearing aid. You can feel assured when 

recommending a Zenith Hearing Aid that = 

your patient will have the finest in quality DYNA-RANGE-Now, slim styling and convenience of a 
and performance. Equally important will — Zenith eyeglass* hearing aid with the power necessary 
be the understanding, skilled assistance for those with severe hearing loss. A new, improved 


and dependable service facilities provided 4-transistor power circuit and ‘‘float-mounted” Perma- 
phone® gives it the performance of many conventional 


by Zenith Hear. ing Aid dealers. models. For monaural or binaural (2 instruments re- 


*Your patient purchases lenses and frame of his quired) use. 
choice from his own eyeglass specialist, : Suggested Retail Price $275 


-----—-WRITE FOR INFORMATION TODAY-----~— 
E. M. Kinney, Vice President 
Hearing Aid Division, Zenith Radio Corp., Dept. 42Y 
6501 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 35, IIlinois 
Please send me the 


“LIVING SOUND” complete story name 


about the newest 


HEARING AIDS Zenith “Living  aopvress 


Sound®” Hearing 
Aids. 


city 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Oountry 


High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully Situated 
on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful Surroundings. 


NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street, Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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WARREN WALK-AWAY 


the Greatest Advance in 
Auditory Training Equipment 


Eliminates Interconnecting Cables That a 


Now your pupils can go to the 
blackboard, walk to any part of the 
classroom, indulge in exciting group 
games and activities—enjoy the mo- 
bility of children with normal hear- 
ing while participating in your audi- 
tory training program. All the pupil 
needs is the new, lightweight, 
Warren Walk-Away Unit. 


TRANSISTORIZED 


This amazing high-fidelity unit is so 
small it fits into a shirt pocket, or can 
be clipped to a dress. It is powered by 
tiny, long-life mercury batteries, and 
is the most powerful wearable unit 
available. 


MULTIPLE-CHANNEL VERSATILITY 


By flipping a switch, the student can 
adjust volume and 
(1) tune in to the classroom “loop” 
channe 
(2) tune in to a “loop” channel 
from the auditorium, gym, or 
other group meeting place 
(3) convert unit to an independent 
input channel for personal use 
(the unit has an internal micro- 
phone) 
The Walk-Away is so designed that 
any number of classrooms can be set 
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up on different interference-free chan- 
nels, by use of a WARREN CHANALATOR, 


CLASSROOM EQUIPMENT 


The rest of the system consists of the 
popular Warren T-2 Gated Compres- 
sion Amplifier, to which is added the 
new Magnetic Loop or CHANALATOR. 


MODEL T-2 


Write today for a detailed brochure 
describing the new Warren Walk- 
Away—the Free-Field magnetic audi- 
tory training system that is revolu- 
tionizing auditory instruction. 


arren, inc. 


| 
A WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT 
: 
THE 
WARREN 
hall 
J 
1247-49 W BELMONT AVE » CHICAGO 13. ILL 
2 


Lutheran School for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from ail parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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AUDITORY TRAINERS 


Models 33 & 31 


Completely portable battery operated individual units. 
Compact, self-contained, lightweight, rugged, reliable. 

These instruments are true binaural HIGH FIDELITY all transistor 
amplifiers engineered for the hard of hearing. 

Especially suitable for integrated classes. 


Model 33—-Master Auditory Trainer 
for auditory training at its best! 
This deluxe model auditory trainer incor- 
porates three individual adjustments for each 
ear making it extremely versatile. 
Amplification can be ‘‘tailored’’ to the in- 
dividuals particular type of hearing loss. 
Gain Control—Up to 75 db acoustical gain. 
Maximum Output Control—limits maximum 
possible output SPL to value indicated on 
Adjustable in 5 db steps from 105-135 db re O db 
Especially useful for recruitment cases. 
Frequency Response Control—attenuates frequencies be- 
low 1000 cps at any rate between 0-18 db/octave. 
All controls are calibrated in decibels. Size: 3” x 7” x 2”. 


Model 31—Auditory Trainer 
A portable economically priced binaural unit with dual 
volume and tone controls. 


75 db acoustical gain—135 db output re O db SPL. 


Two position tone control allows either flat frequency 
response or accentuates the high frequencies. 


Size: 3? 5” x 2”. 
Both models of the EB Auditory Trainers are available with any one of three types of headsets. 


Type S headset Type HF Headset 


Under-the-chin Audiometer type 
Lightweight Dynamic 


Frequency response Frequency Response 
100-6500 cps. 100-8000 cps 


Type SI headset (not shown) consists of two individual hearing aid type receivers with wye 
cord—for use with earmolds—frequency response 100-6500 cps. Output 135 Db SPL. 


EB Auditory Trainers utilize mercury batteries which are leakproof and have extremely long 
life. With normal daily use these batteries will last approximately one year. 

Excellent free field pickup of radio or phonograph. 

These units have excellent directional discrimination. 

Quantity discounts available to schools and institutions. 

Send for descriptive literature. 


A Product of ... Eckstoun Bros. 


1907 BEVERLY BOULEVARD * LOS ANGELES 57, CALIFORNIA 
_ Makers of Fine Auditory Equipment 
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Gallaudet College 


ESTABLISHED 1864 


Undergraduate: 


A liberal higher education for deaf 
students who need special facilities to 
compensate for their loss of hearing. 

B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


College Preparatory: 
Last year of senior high school. 


Graduate: 


Master's degree in the teaching 
of the deaf. Regular and summer sessions. 


Primary, Intermediate, 
Advanced: 


The Kendall School, laboratory school 
for department of education. 


Preschool: 
The Hearing and Speech Center. 


For Further Information: 
Write to the President, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


Gallaudet College is accredited by the Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 
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SUPERB DESIGN 
QUALITY WORKMANSHIP 
DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE 
in the NEW 


Hearing Evaluator 


ELECTRONICS 


A hearing research instrument embodying all the important features 
required for accurate measurement and study of hearing impairment. 
Whether your audiometric needs require a basic instrument or a 
comprehensive testing and evaluation laboratory, the Maico MA-8 
audiometer provides the ideal answer. Make sure you see this remark- 
able instrument before specifying your hearing test equipment. 


e@ Dual channel operation 


@ Two independent channels with seven 
separate input selections in each 


@ White noise and sawtooth masking 

e@ Hearing level controls continuously adjustable from -10 to 100 db 
@ Talk-over communication circuit without changing test set-up 

@ Eleven different output combinations 


@ Tilt top desk with built in accessories and two room evaluation 
components available 


For complete details and specifications ask your local MAICO dealer or write 


MAICO ELECTRONICS, INC. Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Makers of Quality Hearing Aids, Audiometers and Auditory Training Equipment 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE 


To Promote the Teaching of Speech 
and Lipreading to the Deaf 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 

THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


in twenty or more languages. 
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1962 Summer Meeting 
June 26-30, 1962 Detroit, Mich. 


The Program Committee has set aside Friday morning, June 29, 1962, at the 
Detroit meeting to present prepared papers on any topic of interest to professional 
workers in the education of deaf children. Topics and outlines must be submitted 
for consideration by December 1, 1961. Final approval for presentation will be 
sent to authors by the Program Committee. 

The Alexander Graham Bell Association is your professional organization. The 
summer meeting offers you the opportunity not only to meet with fellow members 
and others interested in the education of the deaf, but to participate in the pro- 
gram. You «re cordially invited to submit a paper. 

In view of the need for immediate program development, will you please send 
an outline of your proposed presentation to the Program Chairman: 

Dr. Mary Rose Costello 
Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Henry Ford Hospital 
Detroit, Mich. 


Maximum time allotted to any paper is 25 minutes. The Program Chairman will 
communicate directly with you concerning possible acceptance, scheduling on pro- 
gram and the like. Note that if your paper is accepted the Association reserves 
publication rights in The Volta Review. Publication is not, however, guaranteed, 
even though the paper is presented. The Committe expects that each paper will be 
delivered by the author or co-author. 

A suggested form for submitting your outline is given below. Please utilize it 
without delay. If you have a topic, here is the chance to speak up. 


Title of paper: 

Area (Check one) : Administration or Supervision 
Speechreading Parent Work 
Other (please specify) _ 


Author’s Name: 
Professional position or title: 
Degrees: 
Address: 
Type of paper: methodology ___; new idea _..; research 
Outline: 
1. Scope of paper (a paragraph or two): 
2. Conclusions: 
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Program Committee, 1962 Summer Meeting 


Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 


June 26-30, Detroit, Mich. 


HE program of the 1962 Summer 

Meeting of the Association will open 
Tuesday morning, June 26, and run 
through Friday afternoon, June 29, with 
tours scheduled for the following Satur- 
day. There will be no free afternoon 
during the week. Headquarters hotel, 
where all meetings will be held, is the 
Statler-Hilton. Harriet Green Kopp, 
principal of the Detroit Day School, is 
general chairman of the meeting. 


Programs throughout the week will be 
planned for both parent and teacher 
members of the Association. On Thurs- 
day and Friday, parents will hold sep- 
arate sessions, at which time they will 
elect officers of the Parents’ Section for 
1962-64. 

At a general business meeting on Fri- 
day morning, all Association members 
will meet to elect nine members to the 
Board of Directors for four-year terms. 

Dr. Mary Rose Costello, Chairman of 
the Department of Otolaryngology, 
Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit, will serve 
as Program Chairman. Assisting her in 
planning the four full days of the pro- 
gram will be the following committee 
members: Charlotte Avery (Department 
of Audiology, Eye & Ear Hospital, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.); Rebecca Brown (Prin- 
cipal, Day School for the Deaf, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.) ; Josephine Carr (Super- 
visor Speech & Hearing, New York 
School for the Deaf, White Plains, 
N. Y.); Robert H. Cole (President, 
Parents’ Section) ; Dr. Leo Connor (As- 
sistant Superintendent, Lexington School 
for the Deaf, New York City, N. Y.); 
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Mrs. Sophie French (Assistant Profes- 
sor, Rackham School of Special Educa- 
tion, Eastern Michigan College, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich.) ; Dr. Robert Frisina (Di- 
rector, Hearing & Speech Center, Gailau- 
det College, Washington, D. C.); Dr. 
John H. Gaeth (Director, Speech & 
Hearing Clinic, Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Mich.); W. Lloyd Graunke 
(Superintendent, Tennessee School for 
the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn.); Dr. 
Cornelius Goetzinger (Associate Profes- 
sor of Otology & Hearing & Speech, 
Kansas University Medical Center 
School, Kansas City, Kans.); Hattie 
Harrell (Director, Tucker-Maxon Oral 
School, Portland, Ore.) ; Audrey Hicks 
(Supervisor, Day Classes, Houston, 
Tex.); Dr. Janet Jeffers (Audiologist, 
Los Angeles State Teachers College, Los 
Angeles, Calif.) ; Alice A. Kent (Super- 
visor, Day Classes, East Cleveland, 
Ohio) ; Dr. Helen Lane (Principal, Cen- 
tral Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, 
Mo.); Mrs. Floyd Lehmann (parent), 
Glenview, IIl.; Ann Mulholland (Assist- 
ant Professor Education & Audiology, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill.); Mary Numbers (Supervising 
Teacher, The Clarke School for the 
Deaf, Northampton, Mass.) ; Thomas H. 
Poulos (Principal, Michigan School for 
the Deaf, Flint, Mich.); Alice Streng 
(Director of Special Education, Univer- 
sitv of Wisconsin, Milwaukee). 
Ex-officio committee members are Dr. 
George T. Pratt, Association President; 
Mrs. Kopp; and Jeanette Ninas Johnson, 
executive secretary of the Association: 
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Scholarships to Train Teachers 
of the Deaf 


Be September 22 President Kennedy 
signed legislation authorizing ex- 
penditure of $3 million for scholarships 
and direct assistance to colleges and 
universities specializing in the training 
of teachers to work with deaf children. 
The program will be administered by the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Under the two-year program, some 
360 teachers will begin or complete their 
training during the next academic year 
and 340 the year after. Only about 150 
to 200 teachers are currently being 
trained each year, while the estimated 
need is for 500. 

As an early step in launching the new 
program, Dr. Sterling M. McMurrin, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, will 
name a 12-member National Advisory 
Committee to help him organize the pro- 
gram. The committee will include rep- 
resentatives of institutions approved for 
training teachers of the deaf and other 
experts in the field. 

The complete text of H.R. 9011 fol- 


lows: 
H.R. 9011 


A bill to make available to chil- 
dren who are handicapped by deaf- 
ness the specially trained teachers 
of the deaf needed to develop their 
abilities. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 
That, in order to encourage and facili- 
tate the training of more teachers of the 
deaf, the Commissioner of Education 
(hereinafter in this Act referred to as 
the “Commissioner”) shall, with the 
advice and assistance of the Advisory 
Committee on the Training of Teachers 
of the Deaf (established by section 5 
and hereinafter in this Act referred to 
as the “Advisory Committee”), estab- 


lish and conduct a program of grants- 
in-aid to accredited public and non- 
profit institutions of higher education 
which are approved training centers for 
teachers of the deaf or are affiliated with 
approved public or other nonprofit insti- 
tutions which are approved for the train- 
ing of teachers of the deaf to assist such 
institutions in providing courses of 
training and study for teachers of the 
deaf and in improving such courses. 
Such grants-in-aid shall be used by such 
institutions to assist in covering the cost 
of such courses of training and study 
and for establishing and maintaining 
scholarships for qualified persons who 
desire to enroll in such courses of train- 
ing and study, the stipends of any such 
scholarships to be determined by the 
Commissioner. The Commissioner shall 
submit all applications for grants-in- 
aid under this Act to the Advisory Com- 
mittee for its review and recommenda- 
tions, and the Commissioner shall not 
approve any such application before he 
has received and studied the recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Committee 
with respect to such application, unless 
the Advisory Committee shall have failed 
to submit its recommendations to him 
after having had adequate time to do so. 

Sec. 2. Payments of grants-in-aid 
pursuant to this Act shall be made bv 
the Commissioner from time to time and 
on such conditions as he mav determine, 
including the making of such reports as 
the Commissioner may determine to be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this Act. Such payments may be made 
either in advance or by way of reim- 
bursement. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “nonprofit,” as applied 
to an institution, means an institution 
owned and operated by one or more 
corporations or associations no part of 
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the net earnings of which inures, or may 
lawfully inure, to the benefit of any 
private shareholder or individual; 

(b) The term “accredited,” as ap- 
plied to an institution of higher educa- 
tion, means an institution of higher ed- 
ucation accredited by a nationally recog- 
nized body or bodies approved for such 
purpose by the Commissioner; and 

(c) The term “approved,” as apvlied 
to training centers for teachers of the 
deaf, means centers approved by a na- 
tionally recognized body or bodies ap- 
proved for the purpose by the Commis- 
sioner, except that a training center for 
teachers of the deaf which is not, at the 
time of its application for a grant under 
this Act, approved by such a recognized 
body or bodies may be deemed anproved 
for purposes of this Act if the Commis- 
sioner finds, after consultation with the 
appropriate approved body or bodies, 
that there is reasonable assurance that 
the center will, with the aid of such 
erant. meet the approval standards of 
such body or bodies. 


Sec. 4. The Comissioner is author- 
ized to delegate any of his functions 
under this Act, except the making of 
regulations, to any officer or employee 


of the Office of Education. 


Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby estab- 
lished in the Office of Education an 
Advisory Committee on the Training of 
Teachers of the Deaf. The Advisory 
Committee shall consist of the Commis- 
sioner, who shall be Chairman, and 
twelve persons appointed, without re- 
gard to the civil service laws, by the 
Commissioner with the approval of the 
Secretarv of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. The twelve appointed members 
shall be selected so as to secure on the 
Committee a balanced representation 
from among individuals identified with 
institutions approved for the training of 
teachers of the deaf, individuals identi- 
fied with institutions of higher educa- 
tion which are affiliated with institutions 
approved for the training of teachers of 
the deaf, individuals who have respon- 
sibilities in the teaching of the deaf, and 
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individuals identified with the general 
public who have demonstrated an inter- 
est in the education of the deaf. 

(b) The Advisory Committee shall 
periodically review the operations of the 
grants-in-aid program established pur- 
suant to this Act with a view to deter- 
mining the extent to which such pro- 
gram is succeeding in carrying out the 
purposes for which it was established. 
On the basis of such reviews the Advi- 
sory Committee shall submit to the Com- 
missioner such recommendations with 
respect to the operation and administra- 
tion of the program as it may deem ad- 
visable, together with any recommenda- 
tions for legislation which it may deem 
necessary or desirable to carry out the 
purposes for which this Act was enacted. 
Such recommendations, together with 
the Commissioner’s comments thereon. 
shall be referred to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for 
transmittal by him to the Congress. 

(c) The Advisory Committee is au- 
thorized to review all avplications for 
grants-in-aid under this Act and recom- 
mend to the Commissioner the approval 
of such applications as, in the opinion 
of the Advisory Committee, contribute 
to the carrying out of the purposes of 
this Act, and the disapproval of svch ap- 
plications as, in the opinion of the Ad- 
visory Committee, do not contribute to 
the carrving out of such purposes. 

(d) The Commissioner may utilize 
the services of any member or members 
of the Advisory Committee in connec- 
tion with matters relating to the provi- 
sions of this Act, for such periods, in 
addition to conference periods, as he 
mav determine. 

(e) Members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee shall. while serving on business 
of the Advisory Committee or at the 
request of the Commissioner under sub- 
section (d) of this section, receive com- 
pensation at rates fixed by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, not 
to exceed $75 per day, and shall also be 
entitled to receive an allowance for 
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TESTING THE HEARING OF 
PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
ANY of the preschool children 


seen in hearing and speech cen- 
‘ters today present multi-problems rather 
than the single problem of deafness. 
As reported by their parents, all have 
auditory and speech deficiencies of vary- 
ing degrees. Because hearing loss is 
such a frequent cause of delayed speech 
and language, we naturally want to 
establish first the true status of the audi- 
tory responses. Finding the decibel 
threshold is not difficult with children 
over two years of age, if the sole prob- 
lem is hearing impairment. If, however, 
children are younger, and/or there are 
evidences of mental retardation, lan- 
guage disorder or emotional disturb- 
ance, the task is more difficult. 

We are not discussing here the dif- 
ferential diagnosis of multiply-handi- 
capped children, but rather the proce- 
dures involved in assessing the auditory 
functioning of any preschool child who 
has a history of questionable, poor or 
no response to auditory stimuli regard- 
less of speech, language or behavioral 
characteristics. A hearing test must be 
made either to establish or to rule out 
the existence of hearing loss. The fol- 
lowing is a step-by-step description of 
how this testing is done in one hearing 
and speech clinic. 

After a detailed history has been 
taken, the child is placed in a sound- 
proofed room where toys appropriate 
to his age are made available to him. 
One parent remains in the room, but 
seldom participates in the testing un- 
less a behavior problem makes it nec- 


Mrs. Whitehurst is a staff member in the 
hearina conservation work of the Manhattan 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Hospital, and is the 
author of several books on auditory training. 
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essary. A _ staff assistant in charge 
makes all demonstrations, gives instruc- 
tions and provides a restraining hand 
when occasion demands. 
Startle Response to Gross Sounds 

We are first interested in observing 
what simple gross sounds will startle 
the patient. Noises such as these listed, 
are made behind his back while he is 
engrossed in play: stirring noise, as a 
spoon in a cup; crunching of paper; 
soft squeak of a toy mouse; soft whistle; 
the tinkle of light bells, followed by 
stronger ones; loud whistle; snapper 
and cowbell. 
Startle Response to Live Voice 
Through Microphone 

After these subjective observations, 
the clinician uses an audiometer in a 
darkened and adjacent room to assess 
in decibels the child’s awareness to live 
voice. Speech, made into a microphone, 
is emitted through a loudspeaker into 
the soundproofed room. All sorts of 
animal sounds are made; the child or 
some member of the family is called by 
name, if he is known to recognize these 
names; a whistle suddenly interjected 
is followed by music in the form of a 
march or dance. These sounds start 
with minimum intensity and attenuation 
is gradually increased until the child 
shows an awareness of the sound. The 
typical hard of hearing child will re- 
spond approximately at the same decibel 
level each time. unless the sounds are 
given too rapidly or are repeated too 
often. The consistency or inconsistency 
of the response is an important factor 
in making a differential diagnosis. 
Startle Response to Pure Tone 

Next the child hears pure tones free- 
field through the speaker. We observe 
at what decibel level he alerts to 500, 
1000, and 2000 cycles. He is not con- 
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ditioned at this point to respond in any 
conventional way. We want this to be 
a truly startle response and we are, there- 
fore, prepared for the obvious as well 
as for the subtle and devious response, 
or no response at all, for these are 
the least interesting and the least fa- 
miliar of sounds to a young child. With 
some children the response is perhaps 
a cessation of activity, or a brief lift or 
turn of the head. With babies there 
may be a mere blinking or sudden open- 
ing of the eyes. The older, well-ad- 
justed child may burst into a big smile, 
indicating that he has heard something. 
There are dozens of ways that awareness 
of sound may be shown. The ex- 
perienced audiologist is watchful for any 
and all responses. 


Conditioned Play Audiometry—Free Field 

If at this point we think the child is 
capable of being conditioned to what is 
commonly called play audiometry, the 
staff assistant in the room with the child 
will demonstrate the desired perform- 
ance technique. Using a color cone the 


assistant holds a wooden ring to her 
ear and in so doing, simulates an ex- 


aggerated listening attitude. When the 
tone (500, 1000 or 2000 cps) is sounded 
well above the child’s awareness or 
startle threshold, she puts the ring on 
the stick (indicating that she heard it) ; 

then picks up another ring, assumes the 
same listening attitude as before, and 
waits for the next tone, which again is 
given well above threshold. When the 
child indicates a readiness to play the 
game, the assistant sits quietly by and 
lets him perform the task alone. If 
there is reluctance to play or uncertainty 
on the part of the child, as to when he 
moves the rings, she will guide his hand 
a few times, and with quiet praise for 
correct play, encourage him to proceed 
alone. When he begins to respond with 
consistency, the attenuation is gradually 
decreased, and ultimately a free field 
audiogram can be charted. But again 
this audiogram is only an approxima- 
tion of his hearing threshold, for free 
field thresholds are notably poorer than 
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those. obtained with earphones, and do 
not indicate the differential between the 
two ears. 


Conditioned Play Audiometery Through 
Headphones 

Our next objective therefore, is to 
plot an audiogram with the child wear- 
ing headphones. A few children will 
accept headphones without fuss or 
bother, but most of them, unless pre- 
viously conditioned, will reject them. 
Some few will allow one phone to be 
held to the ear; others will accept both 
with headband after seeing the parent 
wear them. With most of our very 
young patients, we have to stop at this 
juncture and make the following sug- 
gestion to the parents: Obtain an inex- 
pensive pair of headphones (under 
$10), have them jacked into the phono- 
graph or radio at home and with music 
condition the child to a physical accept- 
ance of the earphones. Use of the phones 
will also contribute to developing his 
sound awareness. When he has ac- 
cepted the phones, he is brought back 
to the clinic and the following test is 
administered. With earphones in place 
on the child’s head, and with use of pegs 
and a pegboard, he is conditioned to 
put a peg into a hole each time he hears 
a pure tone. Standard audiometric pro- 
cedures are used for air and bone test- 
ing. A variety of toys must be available 
so that the child’s attention is not per- 
mitted to lag. Almost any good educa- 
tional toy may be utilized, such as 
blocks which are to put into a desig- 
nated pattern; cubes, squares, triangles 
and make-believe letters dropped into 
a toy mailbox; large beads to string. 
etc. 
Test-Retest 

If the child has cooperated well, we 
should by this time have a fairly good 
impression of his auditory threshold. 
It is advisable, however, to repeat the 
test within a week, if possible, to rule 
out any inconsistencies. At the time of 
this second visit he will be familiar with 
his surroundings, with the procedure and 
will be more relaxed, thus the resulting 
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audiogram should be more reliable. 


Speech Reception Threshold 


If the child has sufficient vocabulary 
and understanding of language to ob- 
tain a speech threshold, an attempt 
should be made, for the speech recep- 
tion threshold unquestionably is the 
most reliable indicator of a person’s 
functioning level of hearing. This may 
be done in a variety of ways. If there 
is sufficient language, we find that ques- 
tions and answers provide a quick and 
effective technique. Starting well above 
his pure-tone threshold (determined by 
computing the general average for 500, 
1000, 2000 cps for each ear) and grad- 
ually decreasing the volume, the clini- 
cian asks such questions as: 

What is your name? 

How old are you? 

Where is your Mommy (or Daddy) ? 

What kind of ice cream do you like 

best? 

The child will answer as long as he 
hears. The decibel level at which he an- 
swers 50 per cent of the questions correct- 
ly is the accepted SRT. This test is made 
with headphones, testing each ear sep- 
arately. It may also be done free field 
with the child sitting about three feet 
from the loudspeaker. We frequently 
make the free field test io indicate to 
the parents his actual functioning level. 
It also serves the purpose when the child 
refuses headphones. 

If the child does not have sufficient 
speech and language for the question 
and answer type test, we make use of 
his existing vocabulary and with fa- 
miliar pictures or objects on the table 
ask him to point to the object he hears 
named. Instead of merely saying the 
name of the object we use a sentence, 
as, “Show me the dog.” 


Speech Reception Threshold Better 
Than Pure-Tone 


Theoretically the speech reception 
threshold obtained for each ear should 
nearly approximate the average of the 
three middle pure-tone frequencies. 


With children, however, the SRT is 
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usually better than the pure-tone thresh- 
old because they are not used to or 
particularly interested in the sound of 
pure tones. They seldom respond to 
them at actual threshold levels, and 
therefore allowances must be made for 
a possible 5-15 decibel discrepancy, de- 
pending on the age and behavioral char- 
acteristics of the child. 


Galvanic Skin Resistance Test 

Certainly it is not possible to perform 
all the foregoing tests on all of the pre- 
school children that visit our clinic. For 
one reason or another only a small per- 
centage of them can be so thoroughly 
tested. In many instances we are able 
to obtain only a ‘startle response. In 
these cases, we usually resort to the 
more objective type of electrodermal 
testing. The galvanic skin resistance 
test has been described so frequently in 
current literature that further descrip- 
tion of it here will be omitted. Detailed 
information concerning the manner of 
its administration, its effectiveness, etc.. 
may be found in the following articles 
published by the Volta Review: 

Rosen, Jack, “The Place of GSR 
Audiometry in Work with Young 
Children,” Volta Review, Nov.. 
1956, 387. 

Hardy, William G., “Problems of Au- 
dition, Perception and Understand- 

Volta Review, Sept., 1956, 


The galvanic skin resistance test, 
when successfully administered, indi- 
cates the child’s sensitivity level to 
sound, but not necessarily his aware- 
ness and functioning level. For this 
reason the results when interpreted to 
parents are often misleading. In our 
clinic we use the test as an additional 
diagnostic tool, but never as the sole 
means of making a diagnosis. 

With the foregoing information at 
hand the audiologist is able to provide 
the background for testing and examina- 
tion in other areas, such as the develop- 
mental, otological and neurological, but 
we are not ready to give an impression 

(Continued on page 463) 
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A System of Recording 
American-English Speech Sounds 


JAMES I. LORE 


HE speech teacher is constantly 
plagued with the problem of record- 
ing the sounds of American-English 
speech. He usually chooses among (1) 
the symbols of the International Pho- 
netic Alphabet, (2) the use of diacritical 
markings and (3) some method of de- 
scribing the sounds. Unfortunately, pho- 
netic symbols are both esoteric and difh- 
cult to reproduce. Only special type- 
writers and specialized printers can re- 
produce materials involving extensive 
phonetic transcription. While diacritical 
markings are more widely used and un- 
derstood, they are neither as precise nor 
as well standardized as phonetic sym- 
bols, and similarly, they are confined to 
special typewriters and specialized 
printers. Finally, it is obvious that such 
descriptive terminology as “bilabial na- 
sal consonant” is not as economical as 
the symbol “M.” The purpose of this 
article is to present a method of record- 
ing the sounds of American-English us- 
ing only the upper and lower case char- 
acters of a standard alphabet and three 
other symbols common to both type- 
writers and printers’ stock. 
American-English consonants may be 
divided into two groups, voiced conso- 
nants and unvoiced consonants. In this 
system, all voiced consonant sounds are 
recorded in upper case letters and all un- 
voiced consonants are recorded in lower 
case letters. Each sound, despite the 
letters used in spelling it, is recorded as 
it is most frequently described, as fol- 
lows: 


Dr. Lore directs the speech and hearing pro- 
gram at St. Elizabeth's Hospital, Washington, 
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Sound 

basi as in “boy” 
“ch” as in “chick” 
“d” as in “day” 
“f as in “full” 
as in “go” 
“h” as in “home” 
as in “join” 
“k” as in “kind” 
“1” as in “like” 
“m” as in “meat” 
“n” as in “new” 
“ne” as in “song” 
“pb” as in “pen” 
“r” as in “run” 

=a as in “son” 
“ch” as in “shy” 
“t”? as in “toe” 
“th” as in “thin” 
“th” as in “them’ 
“vy” as in “vine” 
as in “wet”? 
“wh” as in “white” 
as in “vou” 

“2” as in “zone” 


zh” as in “seizure” 


(op) 


Vowel sounds are recorded in a dif- 
ferent manner; long vowels are recorded 
in upper case letters, and short vowels 
are recorded in lower case letters. Long 
vowels are those which are diacritically 
marked with a macron, the vowels that 
“sav their name,” such as the “i” sound 
in “dime.” Short vowels are those dia- 
critically marked with a breve, such as 
the “i” sound in “dim.” The “double 
o” sounds are symbolized by the letter 
“q.” Since the consonant “R” sound and 
the consonant “L” sound are voiced. 
they are recorded in upper case letters; 
therefore, the vowel “r” sound and the 
vowel “I” sound are recorded in lower 
case letters. The “schwa vowels” are 
recorded by underlining the “short u” 
character for the “neutral schwa” and 
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Symbol 
ae 
; sh 
W 
wh 
FS 
ZH 


by underlining the “vowel r” character 
for the “r schwa,” when using the 
typewriter. Printers will set the let- 
ters in italic type. The “A” sound in 
“father” is recorded as “A.” The diph- 
thongs not already included as “vowels” 
are the “ou” sound, as in “out,” sym- 
bolized as “ou,” and the “oi” sound, as 
in “boy,” symbolized as “oi.” Thus, the 
vowels and diphthongs are symbolized 
as follows: 


Sound 


“long a” as in “rate” 
“short a” as in “rat” 

“a” as in “father” 

“long e” as in “we” 
“short e” as in “wet” 
“long i” as in “dime” 
“short i” as in “dim” 
“vowel |” as in “call” 
“long o” as in “note” 
“short o” as in “not” 
“diphthong oi” as in “boy” 
“long 00” as in “boot” 
“short 00” as in “book” 
“diphthong ou” as in “out 
“vowel r” as in “her” 
“schwa r”’ as in “better” 
“long u”’ as in “fuse” 
“short u” as in “fuss” 
“neutral schwa” asin “circus” 


Symbol 


> 


4 


49. 


In addition to the upper and lower 
case characters of the alphabet and the 
underline or italic for the “A,” “r.” 
and “u” symbols, two other symbols are 
used, the accent mark and the colon. 
The accent mark is used to denote the 


strong syllable of multisyllabic words. - 


The colon is used to indicate a begin- 
ning, break or end in this method of 
transcription. For example, the word 
“dip” is recorded as :Dip: or the word 
“father” is recorded as :fA’THr: and 
the sentence “I am a member of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf” might be recorded as :I:aM: 
uM :Bel:usO’siA’shuN :for:THu: Def:. 
Four svmbols sometimes used in re- 
cording American-English speech may 
be added to the above; they are (1) the 
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a” may be used to indicate the “broad 
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a” sound heard between the :a: and the 
:A: in the Eastern American dialect, 
(2) the “R” may be used to indicate the 
“r” sound as it is sometimes heard in 
the Eastern American dialect, (3) the 
“o” may be used to indicate the “short 
o” sound heard between the :o: and the 
:A: in the Eastern American dialect, 
and (4) the “tr” may be used to indicate 
the “glottal plosive” used in initiating 
vowel sounds or substituted for the :t: 
sound in some substandard urban speech. 

This system was devised to simplify 
the recording and reproduction of Amer- 
ican-English speech. The problem of 
learning the system should be eased by 
its relation to standard terminology used 
in elementary school curricula. The 
problem of reproducing the symbols 
should be eased for the symbols em- 
ployed are on standard typewriters and 
in standard printer’s stock. 

Readers interested in the foregoing 
problem are invited to write to the au- 
thor at the VoLTa REVIEW office to give 
their opinions of his suggestion. 
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THE USE OF RESIDUAL HEARING 
in the education of deaf children 


T. J. WATSON 


Dr. Watson is senior lecturer, Department of 
Education of the Deaf, University of Man- 
chester, England. The article printed here is 
one of a series based on a course of lectures 
given at the University of Minnesota in 1961. 
Other articles will appear in subsequent issues 
of the Volta Review. The entire series will be 
printed in book form in late spring of 1962 
and will be available through the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association. 


HEARING AIDS 
Part III 


HE discussion of hearing aids that 
follows will not attempt to describe 
how electrical hearing aids, either vacu- 
um tube or transistor-operated, work. 
Its main purpose is to examine the func- 
tion of hearing aids as means of ampli- 
fying speech and to see how they modify 
speech sounds in the process of convey- 
ing them to the ears of children with 
hearing impairments. 
Essentially, any hearing aid has ‘three 
parts: a microphone, an amplifier and a 
receiver. The purpose of the microphone 
is to control the electric current in the 
amplifier by means of the sound waves 
which fall upon it. The amplifier, either 
through vacuum tubes or transistors 
increases the power in stages, and the 
receiver transforms the electrical energy 
back into sound waves. This means that 
in the first place it is desirable to be 
able to control the sound waves which 


fall on the microphone. The distance 
from the speaker to the microphone 
affects the input level of the speech 
entering the microphone. Experimental 
work by Sivian, Dunn and White (as 
quoted by Fletcher*) has shown how 
this level drops as the distance increases. 
This information’ is summarized in 
Table 5. 

It should be especially noticed how 
the higher frequencies are enhanced 
when speech is close to the microphone 
and how their intensity diminishes even 
more rapidly than the intensities of the 
low frequency sounds as the distance be- 
tween the speaker and the microphone 
increases. Whole speech at angles up 
to 90° from the direct line is not greatly 
affected by the angle, but the high fre- 
quency sounds are again considerably 
diminished in power. This experimental 
work was undertaken in an acoustically 
‘dead’ room. In normal rooms the 
effect will not be identical, although the 
general pattern will remain the same. 

It is therefore now necessary to ex- 
amine briefly how sound behaves in a 
room. The sound waves emanate from 
a speaker’s mouth in all directions so 
that the microphone will receive, not 
only those waves which have traveled to 
it by the shortest route, that is, a straight 


* Fletcher, Harvey, Speech and Hearing in Com- 
munication, New York: Van Nostrand, 1953. 


Table 5 


Distance from speaker to microphone 


1 metre 


Lewl directly in front of the head (in db) 
Whole speech 


65.4 


Speech Band 2800-4000 cps 


55.8 


Levels at 90° to the side of the head (in db) 
Whole speech 


64.6 


Speech Band 2800-4000 eps 


48.1 
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80.9 75.1 69.7 

80.1 74.7 68.0 


line. but also those which have been re- 
flected back from the surfaces of the 
room—ceilings, walls and floor. If these 
surfaces are hard, then a great deal of 
reflection from surface to surface takes 
place, so that signals continue to be 
received by the microphone for a period 
after the direct signal has ceased. This 
continued reflection is known as rever- 
beration and its effect will be familiar to 
those who have listened to speech in 
cathedrals and large auditoriums. The 
reverberation in an ordinary room is 
not, of course, as great as in such ex- 
treme cases as these, but it may be 
sufficient to detract from the intelligibil- 
ity of the speech. In order, therefore, to 
overcome the efiects of reverberation, 
acoustic treatment of the room is nec- 
essary. John* has found that a rever- 
beration time of about 0.5 sec. is very 
satisfactory for hearing aid users, but 
he warns that this needs to be achieved 
through skillful placement of the ab- 
sorbent materials. If the absorbent ma- 
terial is concentrated in certain areas of 
the room the desired effect may not be 
achieved. Furthermore, it is necessary 
to have regard for the absorbent prop- 
erties of the materials used. Some ma- 
terials absorb high frequency sounds 
almost entirely, and remove from speech 
the very sounds which are essential for 
intelligibility. For appropriate treat- 
ment it is therefore necessary to secure 
the services of an expert. 

The effects of reverberation may be 
reduced by speech close to the micro- 
phone, since the greater the pressure of 
the direct sound waves in relation to 
those reflected from the surfaces of the 
room, the less do the reflected waves 
have an effect on intelligibility. At the 
same time, when speech is close to the 
microphone, the level of voice used by 
the speaker needs to be carefully con- 
trolled. If it is too loud it will overload 
the hearing aid and distort the pattern 
which is reproduced. It would there- 


* John, J. E. J., 
Use of daring Aids, 
the Deaf Child (A. W. G. Ewing, Ed.), 
Manchester Univ. Press, 1957. 


“Acoustics and Efficiency in the 
Educational Guidance and 
Manchester: 
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fore appear that to enable a hearing aid 
to operate with its maximum efficiency, 
speech needs to be delivered in an 
acoustically treated room at a quiet con- 
versational level at a distance of nine 
inches to one foot from the microphone. 

It was pointed out previously that the 
microphone will react to all the sound 
waves which fall upon it. This means 
that it will respond to sounds other than 
the speech which it is our main object 
to convey to the hearing-impaired child. 
This unwanted sound, or noise, may be 
generated in the same room as that in 
which the aid is being used, or it may be 
transmitted from outside the room, 
through the structure of the building. 
Unwanted sounds in the room can be 
dealt with by diminishing the impact 
noises through noise-reducing floor 
coverings and materials fixed to the 
base of movable objects. Structure- 
borne sound may require more drastic 
measures. This brief discussion may 
be summarized by stating that hearing 
aids, to be most effective, need to be 
used in acoustically well-treated rooms. 

Although the microphone, amplifier 
and receiver are separate parts of a 
hearing aid, the aid functions as a whole 
and the resultant quality of the speech 
delivered to the ear is no better than the 
poorest part of the system. A good 
quality amplifier will not reproduce 
speech with high quality if the micro- 
phone and the receiver are poor; nor 
will high quality microphones and am- 
plifiers give optimum results if poor 
quality receivers are used, Accordingly, 
it is the over-all performance of the sys- 
tem that is important. Since no hear- 
ing aid will reproduce speech with ab- 
solute perfection, it is necessary to look 
at performance in terms of the fre- 
quency characteristics and amplitude, or 
power, of the speech sounds after they 
have been reproduced. 

As far as power is concerned, modern 
hearing aids are capable of reproducing 
speech at intensities that are as high as 
most persons are prepared to tolerate. 
The amount by which a hearing aid 
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amplifies sound is termed the ‘gain’ and 
many small wearable hearing aids now 
have a gain of 60 to 70 db. This means 
that if the level of input into the micro- 
phone is 65 db, the available output will 
be 125-135 db. Not all wearable aids 
have gains of this order, and it is there- 
fore necessary to ensure that when pro- 
viding hearing aids for profoundly deaf 
children there is adequate gain to meet 


their needs. 


We noted earlier that some children 
may have a reduced level of tolerance, 
so that the area of residual hearing, be- 
tween threshold and tolerance, is rather 
limited. In order to prevent such chil- 
dren being exposed to sudden loud 
sounds, above their tolerance level, 
many hearing aids now make some pro- 
vision for some form of automatic vol- 
ume control. This is known by a num- 
ber of names, such as compression am- 
plification, or ping, depending 
upon the method by which the limiting 
of output takes place. .Soine adjustment 
can be made as fo the actual level at 
which this limiting occurs, so that the 


wearer may listen up to his tolerance 
level. 


The frequency characteristics of a 
hearing aid are normally illustrated by 
means of what is described as a fre- 
quency response curve. This shows 
either the available gain, or alternative- 
ly, the total amplification, of the aid 
over the range of frequencies within 
which amplification takes place. In view 
of the information which has previously 
been given about the frequencies of 
speech sounds, it follows that the range 
required for reproduction of speech 
should range from about 250 cps. to 
about 6000 cps. Group hearing aids 
with good microphones and moving coil 
receivers can give uniform amplifica- 
tion over this range, but the miniature 
microphones and receivers used in wear- 
able aids are not capable of this. Small 
microphones are generally poor repro- 
ducers of low frequencies, and minia- 
ture receivers are less sensitive to high 
frequencies. It is therefore customary 
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in wearable aids to select microphones 
and receivers which will supplement the 
weaknesses of each other and give a rea- 
sonably smooth response. The upper 
over-all limit, however, is in the region 
of 3000 to 3500 cps and frequencies 
above this are only weakly reproduced, 
if at all. 

Within this available range of fre- 
quencies, studies have been made of pat- 
terns which seem to be most appropriate 
for the majority of hearing aid users. 
The Electro-Acoustics Committee of the 
British Medical Research Council ex- 
amined this matter on an experimental 
basis and reported in 1947* that the 
most useful response was one of a 12 
db gain per octave from 250-750 cps 
with a uniform response thereafter, or, 
as an alternative for patients with a 
severe loss for the higher frequencies, 
a rise of 6 db per octave from 750 to 
4000 cps. Workers at the Psycho- 
Acoustic Laboratories at Harvard Uni- 
versity, in a report published in 1947,** 
suggested that the ideal frequency char- 
acteristic range should be a uniform one 
from 300-4000 cps. As an alternative 
to this uniform response they suggested 
that there might be a rise of 1 db per 
octave throughout the range with an al- 
ternative tone control setting giving a 
slope of 6-7 db per octave. This com- 
mittee also proposed that the maximum 
output should be 132 db with variant 
maximum settings at 114, 120 and 126 
db. The gain of hearing aids should 
fall within the range of 40 db as mini- 
mal to 80 db as maximal. 

In fact, aids with a great variety of 
frequency response curves are now ob- 
tainable as the result of an endeavor 
on the part of manufacturers to meet 
the needs of individual patients. Many 
of these variants meet subjective judg- 
ments on the part of users as to How 
faithfully aids reproduce speech “nat- 
urally.” Within a few broadly distinc- 

* “Hearing Aids and Audiometers,” Medical Re- 


search Council Special Reports, Series No. 261, Lon- 
don: H.M.S.O., 1947. 


** Davis, Hallowell, et al, Hearing Aids: An Ex- 
perimental Study in Design Objectives, Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University. 1947. 
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tive patterns there does not appear to 
be a very marked difference in the re- 
sultant intelligibility of speech. 

The frequency response characteris- 
tics of two typical hearing aids is given 
in Figure 9. Aid A shows a gain that 
is considerable for lower frequencies 
and a fairly uniform response in the 
range of 1100 to 2200 cps. Aid B, 
which is a behind-the-ear model, shows 
that it has a much more ‘peaky’ re- 
sponse. The rate of gain through the 
frequencies is lower, and there are peaks 


at 900 and 2000 cps. 
85 


75 


w 


uw 


uw 


Max. gain in db 


uw 


(cps)300 500 


25 


2000 4000 


Fig. 9 


There is additionally, a smaller peak 
at 3300 cps before the response falls 
away rapidly. The gain of this aid is 
considerably less than that of aid A, 
and it might be more appropriate for 
a patient with an approximate hearing 
loss of about 50 db with a slight falling- 
off in threshold at 1500 cps and above, 
than for a more severely deaf patient. 
The gain of aid A is high and this, taken 
in conjunction with the smoother and 
flatter response, would probably make 
it suitable for a person with a loss of 
the order of 79-80 db. 

Many wearable aids have a tone con- 
trol incorporated, which alters the fre- 
quency response characteristics of the 
aid by changing the relative gain in the 
high and/or low frequency sounds. 
Manufacturers often provide alternative 
receivers which, with the tone controls, 
can provide a number of alternative 


1000 3000 
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over-all frequency response curves. 
The earlier work referred to on basic 
characteristics of hearing aids, together 
vith the variants introduced by manu- 
facturers, have been almost entirely di- 
rected to the needs of deafened adults 
who, of course, form the majority of 
hearing aid users. It does not auto- 
matically follow, however, that those 
characteristics are the most appropriate 
for children deaf from birth. This is 
an area in which further research is 
needed, particularly with reference 
either to making greater use of the fre- 
quencies in which there is measurable 
residual hearing or in examining the 
effect of the best possible quality re- 
production even where the residual 
hearing is very limited. Some evidence 
in respect of the latter hypothesis was 
obtained from a pilot study made by 
the author in which children listened 
to speech through an aid with an ex- 
tended frequency range of up to 8000 
cps and through the same aid when 
speech was sharply filtered at 3000 cps*. 
The result of this study was summa- 
rized in Table 6. The significance of 


High Freq. _‘Fiat 
H.F. Losses: n=24 Losses Losses 
Flat Losses: n=16 (per cent) (per cent) 


Sentences: 
Better with extended 
freq. 50 56 


Better with cut-off 
@ 3000 cps 17 19 


Same 


No discrimination 


Monosyllables: 
Better with extended 
freq. 


Better with cut-off 
000 cps 


Same 


No discrimination 


Table 6 


* Watson, T. J., “Some Factors Affecting the Suc- 
cessful Use of Hearing Aids by Deaf Children,”’ The 
Modern Educational Treatment of Deafness (A. W. 
G. Ewing, Ed.), Washington: The Volta Bureau, 
1960. 
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the work lies in the fact that some chil- 
dren whose hearing fell off rapidly 
above 3000 cps did better when they 
heard the words through the aid when 
the frequency response was extended to 
8000 cps than when the response was 
cut-off at 3000 cps. 

If we now look again at the data 
given in Figure 8 and repeat the in- 
formation which it gives together with 
the information which we have about 
hearing aid A given in Figure 9, we 
shall have a theoretical illustration of 
the information which child A will get 
when the word ‘suck’ is spoken into his 
hearing aid (A). This is illustrated in 
Figure 10 when the input of speech 
into the aid is 65 db. From the figure 
it is possible to deduce what he is likely 
to hear. Thus, he should readily hear 
the first two formants of the vowel and 
will very likely be able to identify it 
from these. He will not hear the third 
formant of the vowel, nor will he hear 
the consonant s. The consonant k is 


now very close to his threshold and it 
is quite likely that he may be able to 


hear something of it. We could con- 
clude that this limited assistance which 
the aid gives him is not likely to be suf- 
ficient to enable him to discriminate the 


word from other monosyllables in isola- 
tion, but it may be enough to help him 
to recognize it in its context in a sen- 
tence. 

Hearing aids are made in a variety 
of sizes and types. Those at present 
available may be broadly classified as 
follows: 

1. Wearable. This includes individ- 
ual aids worn on the body, behind the 
ear or enclosed in a spectacle frame. 

2. Desk. These are portable but 
generally intended for the use of one 
person at a time. 

3. Group. These are normally mains- 
operated and have sets of receivers and 
microphones to enable a class of 8-10 
pupils to listen simultaneously. 

4. Other forms for group listening 
are— 

a. Wearable aids incorporating a 
coil which enables them to be 
used on an electro-magnetic in- 
ductance loop system. 
Wearable aids which can act 
as receivers for radio waves 
emitted by a transmitter con- 
trolled by the teacher. 
Loudspeakers used in a free 


field. 


Frequency in cps 


Intensity in db 
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Each of these types of aids to hear- 
ing has its own specific function. Wear- 
able aids can be used outside the class- 
room as well as inside; when used with 
an inductance loop system or radio trans- 
mission they allow freedom of move- 
ment within a room associated with the 
teacher’s speech close to the microphone. 
Desk and group aids with good quality 
microphones and moving coil receivers 
have greater frequency range and are 
therefore useful for individual or group 
lessons when high quality reproduction 
is very desirable (e.g., in speech im- 
provement) and where freedom of 
movement is not essential. They often 
have means of monitoring input and 
calibrating output so that exact informa- 
tion about the signals reaching the ear 
can be obtained. Equipment with such 
controls can be used for the purposes 
of speech audiometery as described in 
Section IT (Oct. VR). 

The possibilities of binaural or stereo- 
phonic hearing aids has not been dis- 
cussed. This is because of the fact that, 
as yet, we have no factual information 
about their value to deaf children. Ex- 
perimental work with adults as subjects 
*,** has shown that they do help dis- 
crimination in noisv conditions and give 
a feeling of ‘depth’ or ‘presence.’ Ex- 
perimental work with deaf children is 
taking place, and it is hoped that this 
may provide us with the evidence that 
is at present lacking. This absence of 
information does not mean that binaural 
hearing aids should not be used with 
deaf children. Indeed, there are re- 
ports of successful and pleasurable ex- 
periences, but these so far are based 
on subjective judgments. The case for 
the value of binaural aids is not proven, 
although even when factual evidence is 
available it may be felt that should ob- 
jective measures show no significant ad- 
vantages, there may be some subjective 


* Haskins. H.. and Hardy, W.G., “Clinical Studies 
in Hearing,” Laryngoscope, LXX, 1960, 
p. 1427. 


** Wright, H., and Carhart, R., “The Efficiency 


of Binaural Listening on the Hearing Impaired,” 
Arch. of Otol., 72, 1960, p. 789. 
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value. This, however will be difficult 
to assess in young deaf children. 

With such a range of equipment 
available (even though future develop- 
ments are likely to result in improve- 
ments) the teacher has an opportunity 
to be very flexible in his approach, suit- 
ing the equipment to the kind of lesson 
or activity which is being undertaken 
at any given period. A special school 
or class for deaf children would, there- 
fore, need to have available equipment 
suited to the different needs of the pu- 
pils to whom it caters and for the kinds 
of lessons which are appropriate for the 
class or classes concerned. This matter 
will be dealt with more specifically in 
the sections dealing with the use of aids 
in the development of speech and lan- 
guage. 

It mav be useful at this stave to sum- 
marize the aroument so far. An attempt 
has heen made to show how the child’s 
hearing, the nature of speech. and the 
hearing aid which is being used all in- 
teract to pass information to his brain. 
and how this information needs to he 
svnthesized bv the teacher to get the 
optimum results. Upon the nature of 
these three factors will denend the vat- 
tern of sneech which the child receives. 
His abilitv to make use of the informa- 
tion is the recnIt of a number of other 
factors, including his abilitv. the age at 
which the aid was first used. the lenoth 
of time for which it has been used, the 
kind of help and training he has re- 
ceived, and the presence or absence of 
other complicating factors in the cen- 
tral nervous system. It is not within 
the scope of the present work to examine 
all these other factors in detail, but in 
the sections which follow an attempt 
will be made to indicate ways in which 
hearing aids may be used to help a child 
to get the greatest benefit from them, 
recognizing the limitations which the in- 
teraction of the three above-mentioned 
factors has imposed. The limiting fac- 
tors will be briefly examined in the con- 
cluding sections. 
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CURRENT BOOKS 


ACH November the Volta Review 

prints a list of the most recently 
published books that are of interest to 
parents, teachers, otologists, audiolo- 
gists, speech therapists and other spe- 
cialists working with the deaf and se- 
verely hard of hearing. The books listed 
below are those which have appeared in 
print since November, 1960. Some of 
them have been reviewed in the Volta 
Review. Reviews of others will appear 
in future issues of the magazine. 

Titles marked with an asterisk may be 
purchased from the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf. When or- 
dering any of these books, add 20¢ for 
mailing charges. All other books should 
be ordered directly from the publishers, 
or through local bookstores. 


AUDIOMETRY AND AUDITORY 
TRAINING 


The A.B.C. of Auditory Training, Sister 
James Lorene Hogan, C.S.J. University 
City, Mo.: St. Joseph Institute for the 
Deaf, 1961. 87 pages, paper, $3.50. 
Clinical Audiometry*, Michel and Clau- 
dine Portmann. Springfield, IIL: 
Charles C Thomas, 1961. 349 pages, 
$12.00. 

Play It by Ear*, Edgar L. Lowell and 
Marguerite Stoner. Los Angeles: John 
Tracy Clinic, 1961. $3.50. 

Teacher's Handbook, Auditory Train- 
ing. Flint. Mich.: Michigan School for 
the Deaf, 1960. 64 pages, paper, $1.00. 


GENERAL PROFESSIONAL 


Children with Impaired Hearing, Alice 
Streng. Washington: Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, 1960. 72 pages, 
naper. $2.00. 

The Conauest of Deafness*. Ruth E. 
Bender. Cleveland: The Press of West- 
ern Reserve University, 1961. 208 
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pages, $6.00. Reviewed VR May 1961. 
Evaluation and Management of the 
Brain-Damaged Patient, Jerome S. 
Tobis and Milton Lowenthal. Spring- 
field, Ill.: Charles C Thomas. 1960. 109 
pages, $6.00. 

Parents of the Handicapped, Alfred H. 
Katz. Springfield, Charles C 
Thomas, 1961. 152 pages, $6.00. 
Problems in Vocational Counseling, 
L. H. Lofquist and G. N. England. 
Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown Co., 
1961. 186 pages, $3.50. 

The Young Aphasic Child*, Hortense 
Barry. Washington: Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf, Inc., 1961. 
71 pages, cloth, $3.75. Reviewed VR 
Apr. 1961. 


MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


Conference on the Neural Mechanisms 
of the Auditory and Vestibular Systems 
(1959). Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1961. $15.75. 

Diseases of Children: the Ear, Nose and 
Throat, J. F. Birrell. London: Cassell 
& Co., Ltd., 1960. 50 shillings. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Learning to Talk: a Parents’ Guide to 
the First Five Years, Margaret C. L. 
Greene. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1960. 90 pages, $2.50. 

One to One, Erling Rolfsrud. Minne- 
apolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 
1961. 116 pages, paper, $2.00. 

One of Those Children, Elizabeth Neal. 
London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
1961. 198 pages, 18 shillings. 

The Silent Muse, an Anthology of Prose 
and Poetry by the Deaf, Robert F. 
Panara, Tares B. Denis and James H. 
McFarlane, editors. Washington: Gal- 
laudet College, 1960. 314 pages, paper, 
$3.00. 

Wednesday's Child, Margaret Arbore 
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Berg. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 
1960. 197 pages, $3.50. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Physical Disability —a Psychological 
Approach, Beatrice A. Wright. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1960. 408 
pages, $6.00. 

Institutionalization and Psycho-Educa- 
tional Development of Deaf Children, 
Stephen P. Quigley and D. Robert 
Frisina. Washington: Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, 1961. 49 pages, 
paper, $2.00. 


SPECIAL TEACHING 


The Calculus of Structure: a Manual for 
College Students of English, William C. 
Stockoe, Jr. Washington: Gallaudet Col- 
lege, 1960. 92 pages, paper, $2.00. 

A Short Guide to English Writing, Sara 
C. Henderson and Bernard L. Greenberg. 
Washington: Gallaudet College, 1960. 
216 pages, paper. 

Steps to Composition, Sister James 
Lorene Hogan, C. S. J. University City, 


Mo.: St. Joseph Institute for the Deaf, 
1961. 34 pages, paper, with accompany- 
ing box of pictures, $5.50 per set. 
Studies in Linguistics: Sign Language 
Structure: An Outline of the Visual 
Communication Systems of America, 
William C. Stockoe, Jr. Buffalo, N. Y.: 
University of Buffalo, 1960. 78 pages, 
paper, $2.00. 

Teaching Arithmetic to Deaf Children,* 
Veronica O'Neill. Washington: Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf, Inc., 1961. 143 pages, paper, 
$3.00. 

Teaching Tips for Teachers of the 
Deaf,* Naomi H. Chamberlain. Buffalo, 
N. Y.: St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, 
1960. 36 pages, paper, $1.00. 


SPEECH 

Better Speech Can Be Fun, Philip N. 
Goldberg and Esther Braslow. Magnolia, 
Mass.: Expression Co., 1960. 19 pages, 
paper. 

Causes of Good and Bad Voices, G. Os- 


car Russell, editor. Washington: Na- 


THE CONQUEST OF DEAFNESS 
by Ruth E. Bender 


The inspiring story of the struggle to bring normal life to those handi- 
capped by deafness has never before been so well or so completely told. 
Miss Bender, Assistant Clinical Professor at Western Reserve University 
and supervisor of the Pre-School Hearing Program of the Cleveland Hearing 
and Speech Center, has traced the work from its earliest beginnings to 
today’s modern developments, with close attention to the pioneers and their 
methods, 


Her book can not fail to provide desirable background and continual 


inspiration to all who are concerned in any way with the development of 
the hearing-handicapped. 


cloth, 208 pages, illustrated. $6.00 
orders accompanied by payment shipped postpaid. Discount of 20%, or 
$4.80 to institutions, libraries, or active workers in the field who order on 
official letterhead from 


THE PRESS OF WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


2040 Adelbert Road Cleveland 6, Ohio 
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tional Research Foundation. 174 pages, 


aper. 
My Speech Workbook, Book I, Jayne 
Hall Parker, Danville, Ill: Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, 1961. 152 
pages, paper, $2.00. 

See It! Say It! Use It!—Book I, Be- 
ginning Pre-School; Book Il, Advanced 
Pre-School; Book Ill, Primary Grades, 
St. Joseph Institute for the Deaf. Uni- 
versity City, Mo.: St. Joseph Institute 
for the Deaf, 1961. Paper, $2.00 per 
book. 

Speech and Auditory Training, Sister 
Mary Laurentine Lorenz, C. S. J. Uni- 
versity City, Mo.: St. Joseph Institute 
for the Deaf, 1961. 81 pages, paper, 
$3.00. 

Speech and Hearing Problems, a Guide 
for Teachers and Parents, Charles E. 
Palmer. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1961. 152 pages, $5.50. 
Speech Series: Book I—My Speech 
Book; Book Il, Talk, Talk, Talk; Book 


It*, Sisters of St. Francis of Assissi. 
Milwaukee: St. John’s School for the 
Deaf, 1960-61. Paper, $2.00 per book. 


SPEECHREADING 


A Lipreader Must Practice," Medary 
Reike Copeland. Washington: Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, 
Inc., 1961. 66 pages, paper, $1.50. 
Manual of Curriculum Correlated 
Speechreading*, Edna McNeil Louar- 
gand. Sacramento, Calif.: 1961. 187 
pages, paper, $4.00. 

Speech Reading, Jena Method,* Ath 
edition. A. M. Bunger. Danville, [IL: 
Interstate Printers and Publishers, 1961. 
$3.00. 

Teach Yourself Lip-reading*, Olive M. 
Wyatt. Springfield, Ill: Charles C 
Thomas, 1961. 159 pages, $2.50. 

Visual Communication for the Hard of 
Hearing, History, Research and Meth- 
ods,* John J. O’Neill and Herbert J. 
Oyer. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1961. 163 pages, $5.75. 


I1l1—Say and Do; Book 1V—Talk About 


‘A NEW TRAINING MANUAL 


‘breaks the sound barrier... 
THROUGH THE BARRIERS OF DEAFNESS AND ISOLATION: 


Oral Communication of the Hearing-Impaired 
Child in Life Situations 


By BORIS V. MORKOVIN, Ph.D., Professor 
Emeritus, University of Southern California; in 
collaboration with Lucelia M. Moore, M.S., Univer- 
versity of Southern California. 

A training manual for audiologists, teachers, thera- 

pists, and others working with hearing-impaired 

children: 


FEATURES THE MULTISENSORY LIFE SITU- 
ATION APPROACH: utilizing constructive partici- 
pation in normal activities, it provides a positive 
experiential background for training residual hear- 
ing and kinesthetic-rhythmic awareness, and for 
developing speech and language skills. 
1960, 178 pages, $4.50 


The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
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THE SLOW-LEARNING DEAF CHILD 


SISTER M. HENRIELLA 


Sister Henriella is a teacher at St. John's 
School for the Deaf in Milwaukee. This article 
is the second in a series to be printed in the 
Volta Review, based on the author's thesis for 
a master's degree from Kent State University. 


INCE Alfred Binet, forerunner in the 
practice of testing mental ability, 
first developed his tests as a method for 
distinguishing between educable and un- 
educable children in the schools of Paris, 
many other tests have been perfected 
and are in use. The Binet test itself has 
been revised many times, the latest re- 
vision having been completed in 1960. 
It is still one of the most commonly used 
individual verbal intelligence _ tests. 
Those familiar with the Binet Scale 
know that the majority of the items are 
classified in these categories: vocabu- 
lary, memory, recognition of absurdi- 
ties, language development, number con- 
cepts, similarities and differences and a 
combination of motor coordination and 
visual perception.’ 

The I.Q. is only one of the factors to 
be considered in appraising the child’s 
mental ability. For the teacher, partic- 
ularly the teacher of slow-learning deaf 
children, the mental age (M.A.) is of 
more value than the I.Q. in planning an 
academic program for the pupil. 


Because the [.Q. is only a ratio be- 
tween the M.A. and the C.A., it gives no 
indication of the child’s mental level. 
For example, a child who has a mental 
age of seven years should be achieving 
at approximately the same level as a 
seven-year-old of average intelligence. 
Thus, a child who is nine or ten years 
old may be achieving at a seven-year- 
old level because his mental age is ap- 


proximately seven. The teacher must 
keep in mind that the expected grade 
level may not always be achieved, since 
the correlation between mental age and 
academic achievement is not perfect.' 

Teachers and psychologists are aware 
that frequently there are discrepancies 
between a child’s I.Q. and his academic 
achievement. They know that a child 
should not be diagnosed as slow-learn- 
ing or mentally retarded solely on the 
basis of academic achievement or the 
results of intelligence tests. Achievement 
tests, intelligence tests, academic work 
and general observations should all be 
taken into account when determining 
whether a child is a slow learner. No 
one test is completely foolproof; and 
when there is a question as to whether 
a child is retarded, a number of tests 
should be administered, if possible.’ 

Individual performance intelligence 
tests have been devised to utilize a mini- 
mum of verbal directions and responses, 
and were developed for use with individ- 
uals having deficiencies in language abil- 
ity because of hearing loss or foreign 
background. 

Performance tests are all composed 
of similar types of items, although each 
battery has characteristics peculiar to 
that particular type of test. Items which 
are generally included in performance 
tests are: 

Koh’s Block Designs—a number of 

cubes, each side painted a different 

color. 

Mannequin or object assembly—a 

number of pieces, with which to con- 

struct an object, are presented. 


1 Kirk. Samuel A., and Johnson, G. Orville, Edu- 
cating the Retarded Child, Cambridge, Mass.: River- 
side Press, 1951, pp. 40-44. 
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Form Boards—correct object or fig- 
ure is to be placed in proper position. 
Sequence Stories—a series of pictures 
are to be placed in proper sequence. 
Mazes of various types. 


Group intelligence tests may be di- 
vided into two large groups, speed tests 
and power tests. The speed tests, as the 
name indicates, have a time limit. Power 
tests generally do not have time limits, 
or if time limits are observed, they are 
not as rigid as on the speed tests. In a 
power test emphasis is placed upon the 
individual’s ability to perform, rather 
than the speed with which he performs. 
The primary purpose of testing a mental- 
ly handicapped child is to attain an ap- 
proximation of his ability in certain 
types of tasks, not the speed with which 
he can do these. Therefore, the power 
test seems to be the type best suited for 
this type of child and this type of diag- 


nosis. 


Both the speed and power group in- 
telligence tests attempt to measure the 
same mental functions as do the individ- 
ual tests, the only difference being that 
several persons are being tested at one 
time. A disadvantage of group tests is 
that it is possible for the subject to do 
more guessing. Also, the group test does 
not allow for the close contact of the 
examiner with the subject that enables 
him to study the reactions of the sub- 
ject and determine whether he is really 
answering the questions, studying and 
reasoning out his responses or just 
making some good guesses. Since it is 
impossible for the examiner to observe 
the individual attitude and method of 
attack, a diagnosis of mental retardation 
should not be made on the basis of 
group intelligence tests alone. 

Myklebust ? believes that what the 
child does in a testing situation is re- 
vealing, but frequently what he does not 
do and the manner in which he does not 
do it is also revealing clinically. 

The age at which deafness occurs usu- 
ally does not affect intelligence, but it 


2 Myklebust, Helmer R., Auditory Disorders in 
Children, New York: Grune and Stratton, 1954, p. 
298. 
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does affect educational progress, A child 
who becomes deaf at the age of four or 
five has a decided advantage over the 
child who was born deaf or became deaf 
at an earlier age. Regardless of his po- 
tential mental ability, the deaf person is 
tremendously handicapped since the 
processes of acquiring knowledge are 
greatly hampered by the lack of lan- 
guage resulting from the inability to 
hear; and the processes of the mind are 
held back and mental functions slowed.* 

Deaf and hard of hearing children are 
found to be equal to hearing children 
in intelligence when native ability is 
assessed through non-verbal or perform- 
ance tests. It is commonly accepted by 
investigators that, while the deaf are not 
found to be inferior intellectually, it is 
more difficult for them to attain their 
maximum potential in the same manner 
the hearing child does.* 

Burchard and Myklebust,® Streng* 
and others have made studies on the 
intellectual ability of the deaf compared 
to hearing persons. All report no statis- 
tically significant differences in the intel- 
ligence quotient. It has also been shown 
that the age of onset of deafness has no 
influence on intelligence. From these 
and like studies it may be concluded that 
the problem in educating and training 
most deaf children is not one of dealing 
with mental retardation. 

Best reported that in observation and 
memory tests and in motor tests the deaf 
rate higher. He also found fewer deaf 
persons in the higher intellectual groups 
and more in the lower intellectual 
groups. 

Deaf children range in intelligence as 
all children do, from the gifted to the 
slow learner, with the majority falling 
in between these two extremes. 

The examination of the intellectual 

3 Best, Harry, Deafness and the Deaf in the 


United States, New York: The Macmillan Co., 1943, 

*Streng, Alice, et al., Hearing Therapy for Chil- 
dren, New York: Grune and Stratton, Inc., 1955, 
p. 14. 

5 Burchard, E. G. L., and Myklebust, Helmer R., 
“A Study of the Effects of Congenital and Adventi- 
tious Deafness on Intelligence, Personality and 
Social Maturity of School Children,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXXVI, September, 1945, 
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ability of deaf children presents a diff- 
cult problem because of the auditory 
disorder. Therefore, the results of tests 
of this type can only be stated in ap- 
proximate terms. However, they should 
not be underestimated because these 
findings, inadequate as they may be, do 
give some indication of the child’s men- 
tal capacity. 


. . . Very many of the more im- 
portant tests of human abilities are 
verbal tests. It seems that wordless- 
ness may handicap deaf children in 
non-verbal tests. It is not merely a 
matter of giving deaf children the 
necessary preliminary instructions, of 
making clear to them the nature of 
the task to be done—such as fitting 
together the parts of an object or 
matching diagrams like those of Dr. 
Raven’s Matrices. Investigators who 
have specialized in testing deaf chil- 
dren have long shown that instruc- 
tions of this relatively simple type 
can be conveyed with complete effi- 
ciency by demonstration alone. The 
point is more fundamental — that 
quite apart from any formal training. 
ordinary children are constantly hear- 
ing other people talk about practical 
tasks and the routine activities of 
daily life. They talk about them them- 
selves. These experiences, whether 
they take the form of listening and 
comprehension, or of expression in 
phrases and sentences, involve quick 
and increasingly accurate thinking. 
They condition a child’s social atti- 
tudes, his willingness to cooperate 
and his level of aspiration.® 
Various intelligence tests are used in 

schools for the deaf. The Wechsler In- 
telligence Scale for Children is by far 
the most widely used intelligence test in 
schools for the deaf as reported on the 
questionnaire sent by the author to 
superintendents and directors of 137 
schools and classes for the deaf in the 
U.S. and Canada having an enrollment 
exceeding 40 pupils. Seventy of the 
questionnaires were acknowledged, and 
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58 were returned with the questions 
answered, 

Edna Simon Levine gave this rating 
of the Wechsler Test: 

. . . We are able to obtain some 
evaluation of the child’s skill in han- 
dling visual motor tasks, his sensitiv- 
ity to the world around him, his 
social awareness, his retentive ability, 
his ability to profit from past experi- 
ence, and his overall practical judge- 
ment. 

Alexander Ewing has reported the 
following: 

. . . Our workers have found the 
Wechsler Scales a valuable tool when 
they have needed to diagnose causes 
of backwardness or of emotional- 
behavioristic problems.*® 
P. Gaskill, in a later chapter of the 

same book, comments: 


.. . After making an extensive ex- 
amination of tests used in surveys 
with deaf and ordinary children, it 
was decided to obtain comparative 
data on tests fulfilling these specifica- 
tions: They should give reliable and 
valid estimate of general intelligence. 
They should, if possible, throw light 
on a child’s individual strengths and 
weaknesses. 

... The Wechsler Tests have been 
found to be most useful for use with 
pupils in schools for the deaf at all 
levels, from the highly intelligent and 
carefully selected pupils at the Mary 
Hare Grammar School for the Deaf 
to the mentally retarded deaf chil- 
dren.® 
Since the purpose of achievement tests 

is to measure the amount of informa- 
tion, knowledge, understanding or s‘ill 
which a pupil has acquired in certain 


6 Ewing, Irene R., and Ewing, A. W. G., Speech 
and the Deaf Child, Washington, D. C.: The Volta 
Bureau, 1954, pp. 4-5. 

7 Levine, Edna. Simon, “‘Psychological Evaluation 
in Vocational Adjustment,’”’ American Annals of the 
Deaf, CIII, March, 1958, pp. 361-62. 

Ewing, Alexander, “Children With Impaired 
Hearing,” Educational Guidance and the Deaf 
Child. Manchester: University of Manchester Press. 
1957, p. 18. 

® Gaskill, P., ‘Tests of Abilities and Attainments.” 
Educational Guidance and the Deaf Child, ed. A. 
W. G. Ewing, pv. 189. 
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areas no allowances should be made for 
those handicapped by deafness, because 
these deaf children must strive to 
achieve the same academic standards as 
hearing children if they are to take 
their place and compete in the outside 
world. Teachers of the deaf should make 
use of achievement tests in order to 
ascertain in which subjects academic 
retardation is the greatest, so that spe- 
cial emphasis can be given to these 
subjects. 

The first time achievement tests were 
given to deaf children was shortly be- 
fore 1920. The results of these tests 
given at Central Institute for the Deaf 
showed a four- to five-year educational 
retardation. In 1951 the results of a five- 
year study of scholastic achievement 
given at Central Institute for the Deaf 
showed only a two- to three-year educa- 
tional retardation. As would be ex- 
pected, the greatest retardation was 
noted in reading and reasoning. The 
highest scores were in arithmetical com- 
putation and language usages. The high 
score in language was due to the fact 


that deaf children learn only correct 
grammatical forms and these tests re- 
auired only the visual recognition of 


these forms. Scores in arithmetic com- 


putation were good because the lan- 
guage handicap was not involved. All 
deaf children scored low in comprehen- 
sion of paragraph meaning, arithmetical 
reasoning and vocabulary. 

Deaf children often appear more re- 
tarded in educational achievement than 
their mental ages would predict. The 
primary reason for this is the lack of 
language comprehension. Mental retar- 
dation added to the handicap of deafness 
increases the educational retardation. 

Achievement tests also may be divided 
into two large groups; power and speed 
tests. It should be kept in mind by the 
teacher of slow-learning deaf children 
that the primary interest is the ability of 
the child to do a task rather than the 
speed with which he does it. Again the 
power test is the better test to use. 

The construction of the various 
achievement tests is similar. At the pri- 
mary level word recognition, sentence 
comprehension, paragraph comprehen- 
sion, number concepts and the beginning 
of fundamental number combinations 
are tested. At the intermediate level, the 
skills tested are reading comprehension 
and speed, spelling, history, geography, 
language usage and other common sub- 
ject matter. 


The following are some commonly used achievement tests: 


American School Achievement Test—Grades 1, 2-3, 4-6, 7-9 
California Achievement Tests—Grades 1-2, 3-4, 4-6, 7-9, 9-14 
Every Pupil Primary Achievement Tests—Grades 1-3 


Gates Reading Readiness Test—Grade 1 


Gates Primary Reading Tests—Grades 1, 2.5 
Gray V otaw General Achievement Tests—Grades 1-3, 4-6, 5-9, 7-9 


Towa Tests of Basic Skills—Grades 3-9 


Metropolitan Readiness Tests—End of Kindergarten and First Grade Entrance 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests—Grades 1, 2, 3-4, 5-7.5, 7-9.5 

Primary Mental Abilities Tests—Grades 5-7, 7-11, 11-17 

Progressive Achievement Tests—Grades 1-3, 4-6, 7-9, 9-13 

Stanford Achievement Tests—Grades 1.9-3.5, 3-4, 5-6, 7-9 

Wide Range Achievement Tests—Kindergarten to college 


Individual Intelligence Tests 


The Psychological Corporation 
522 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test 

Grace Arthur Point Scale of 
Performance Tests 
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(The Psychological Corporation) 


C. H. Stoelting Company 
424 N. Homan Ave. 
Chicago 20, Ill. 


Nebraska Test of Learning Aptitude for 
Young Deaf Children 

Vineland Social Maturity Scale 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 


Leiter International Performance Scale 


Group Intelligence Tests 


California Test Bureau 
5916 Hollywood Blvd. 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


Psychological Corporation 
526 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. 


World Book Company 
313 Park Hill Ave. 
Yonkers 5, N. Y. 


California Tests of Mental Maturity 


The Chicago Non-Verbal Examination 
Raven Progressive Matrices 


Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test 
Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Tests 


Achievement Tests 


Bureau of Educational Measurements 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 


Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 


California Test Bureau 
5916 Hollywood Blvd. 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
2 Park Street 
Boston 7, Mass. 


The Psychological Corporation 
522 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Public School Publishing Company 
509-13 North East St. 


Bloomington. 


Science Research Associates 
228 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 4, IIl. 


The Steck Co. 
9th and Lavaca Streets 
Austin 6, Tex. 


World Book Company 
313 Park Hill Ave. 
Yonkers 5, N. Y. 


Every Pupil Primary Achievement Tests 


Gates Reading Readiness Tests 
Gates Primary Reading Tests 


California Achievement Tests 
Progressive Achievement Tests 

Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 

Wide Range Achievement Tests 
American School Achievement Tests 
Primary Mental Abilities Tests 


Gray Votaw General Achievement Tests 


Metropolitan Readiness Tests 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
Stanford Achievement Tests 
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Pamphlets about the Hearing Handicapped 
for Professional Use 


O make outstanding material avail- al material in the field of speech and 

able at a minimum cost to more hearing. Readers wishing to order 
readers, the Volta Review frequently re- pamphlets from this list may send U. S. 
prints articles from the magazine. The postage stamps for amounts under 
list of reprints below will be of particu- $1.00. For orders of $1.00 or more, 
lar interest to those desiring profession- please send check or money order. 


Action Verbs and Their Meanings: Alice Streng fas. Se 
Aphasia in Children—Diagnosis and Education: Edna K. Monsees... 25 
Auditory Training for the Primary Grades: Asals & Ruthven. - 2 
Beginning Speechreading: Mary K. Van Wyk. 25 
Bell, Mrs. Alexander Graham—A Reminiscence: ‘Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor 15 
Benefits of an Oral Climate for all Deaf Children: Clarence D. O’Connor__._ free 
Better Speech for Better Living: Clarence D. O'Connor 5 
Binaural Hearing Aids for Young Children: Ruth E. Bender & Elisabeth Wiig 25 
Can Deafness be Cured by Finger Surgery? : Victor Goodhill, M.D. 5 
Cerebral Palsied Child with a Hearing Loss, The: Marie Orr Shere S25 
Comments on Teaching Speech: Cornelius P. ee ey .20 
Communication Skills: Kate-Helen Jones 
Concept Formation & The Curriculum: Ann M. Mulholland | 
Developing Fundamental Speech Patterns: Paul C. Richardson | a 
Development of Connected Language Skills with Emphasis on a Particular 
Methodology: Sister Jeanne D'Arc 
Development of Education for the Deaf in the U.S A, The: Clarence D. 
O'Connor 
Diagnostic Teaching—the Teacher’s New Role: Leo E. Connor _ 
Differential Diagnosis of Congenital Aphasia: Louis M. DiCarlo. iz 
Education of the Deaf Behind the Iron Curtain: Lilian Grosvenor Jones 
Evaluation of the Acoustical Environments for Group Hearing Aids: Cox, 
Extracurricular Activities of Deaf Children: Helen Schick Lane _ ee ti 
Factors Affecting Parents’ Decisions: George W. Fellendorf.. 
Hearing Aids in Schools for the Deaf: Charles A. Bradford >_> 
Hearing Aids for Preschool Children: Adam J. Sortini 
Hearing Conservation Program, A: Kenneth G. Stockdell == 
Hearing Disorders in Children: J. William Wright, Jr.. M.D. 
Hearing Evaluation of Brain-Damaged Children: Adam J. Sortini _ 
Hearing Primer for Nurses, A: Rose V. Feilbach . 
How Our Schools Can Solve Some of Today’s Problems: Clarence D. O’Connor 
Language and the Elementary School Curriculum: Helen Woodward 
Language Development Through Speechreading: Mary Rose Costello 
Let’s Help Them Listen: Sister Marianna ____ 
Letter That Helped a Little Girl, A (from parents to teacher) : “Mr. & Mrs. 
Limitations on the Use of Intelligence. Scales to Establish the Mental Ages of 
Children: Robert C. Bilger_ 
Manual for a School Hearing Conservation Program, ‘A: Newhart & Reger 
(2nd rev.) 
Measurement of Native Learning Abilities of Deaf Children: Larr & Cain 
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Music for Deaf Children: Elizabeth 

New World, A—a play for deaf children and hearing children _ we tho kites 

Normality of Deaf Children, The: Carole Crum. 

Parents’ Organization, A: Robert H. Wagner. 

Parents’ Role in Encouraging Speech Growth, The: Paul Rotter 

Pilot Study of Parental Attitudes, A: Novis Harris. 

Preparation for Teachers of the Deaf: Minimum Requirements. 

Problems & Issues in Teaching Speech: Jane Beasley Raph ~ 

Problems of Audition, Perception and Understanding—Differentiation and | 
Needs: William G. Hardy... We 

Psychological Development of Normal & Deaf Children in their Preschool — 
Years: Arnold Gesell, M.D. 

Rationalism in Testing the Hearing of Children: D. C. Morley. 

Rehabilitation of Brain- Damaged Children: Adam J. Sortini_ 

Schools and Classes for Deaf Children Under Six 

Screening Outline for Determining Group Readiness, A: Naomi H. 
Chamberlain 

Self-recording Audiometry in n Hearing Evaluation: Tauno Palva, M.D. 

Social Independence—A Secondary School Program for Its Development ir in 
the Acoustically Handicapped: F. M. Manz & E. E. Pruitt : 

Speech and Language for the Deaf in Russia: Howard Gruffydh- Williams 

Speech and Speech Perception: Panel Discussion: C. V. sniaeietse cade 

Speech and the Preschool Child: June Miller 

Speech i in the Preschool for the Deaf: Eleanor Vorce 

Stapes Surgery for the Relief of Otosclerotic Deafness: Samuel M. Rosen, M.D. 

Study of the Need for Academic Classroom Teachers of the Deaf, A: 
Johnston & Frisina. ra 

Teaching Aphasic Children: McGinnis, Kleffner & Goldstein 

Teaching Children to Use the Dictionary : Bessie L. Pugh 

Teaching Machines for the Deaf: George A. Falconer ; 

Teaching Speech and Language to Aphasic Children: Frank R. Klefiner. ia 

Testing Lipreading Potential: Samuel D. Milesky. 

Tests and Teachers: Edna S. Levine 

Training Aphasic Children: Helmer R. Myklebust ; 

Verbal & Nonverbal Factors in Cognitive Activity: Donald G. - Dockring.. 

Where Does Mike Belong? : Patrice Costello ; 


Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, Inc. 

Headquarters: The Volta Bureau 

1537 35th St.. N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 

Please send me the pamphlets checked. I enclose $ in check, money order, 
stamps. 


Name 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
Sincet 


In cases where some of the material ordered has gone out of print, substitutes will 
be selected and sent, unless you specify otherwise. 


When notarization is necessary a charge of $1.00 is made. 
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Teachers’ Forum 


Teachers of the deaf are invited to contribute their own ideas and experiences to the 
Teachers’ Forum. Address the Volta Review, 1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Though the reasons for them differ, 
deaf children need vocabulary-building 
activities as much as the hearing chil- 
dren described in the following article, 
which has been reprinted from The 
Pointer, a magazine for teachers of edu- 
cable mentally retarded children. 


VOCABULARY-BUILDING 
ACTIVITIES 
MRS. ALDA STREBEL 
“T can read all the words that tell 
about my face!” shouted Ted with ex- 
citement. He was one of a group of chil- 
dren whose ages ranged from 8 to 11, 
with [.Q.s from 55 to 75. The reason 


for the happy shout was that the teacher 
set aside one period daily for a vocabu- 
lary-building activity.. A new topic or 
subject was used.each week. The first 


was a large picture chart of a child’s 
face with each part labeled plainly. At 
the beginning of the week the teacher 
pointed on the chart to the different 
areas of the face, read the words, and 
each child responded by feeling his own 
eyes, ears, nose, and mouth. The rest of 
the time, during this daily period, was 
spent with games in which the chart 
words were matched with sets of flash 
cards. One game was done by having a 
child (usually a nonreader) point at a 
part of his face. The children, aligned 
in teams, would race to see whose side 
could get the right word first from the 
sets of flash cards. A child’s figure con- 
sisting of head, arms, hands, and legs 
was the next subject to be introduced in 
the same way. 


Students at the Missouri School for the Deaf pictured during a modern dance dem- 
onstration presented last year. Director of the dance group was Mrs, Marthada Reed, 
at that time a teacher and physical education instructor on the Missouri School staff. 
Mrs. Reed is a graduate of the Arkansas School for the Deaf, and also Gallaudet 
College. She studied dancing under Ted Shawn and Jose Limon at the Jacob’s Pillow 
Dance Festival, Lee, Mass., in 1946. The dance company is shown here in a scene 
from Gallaudet Dance, a modern ballet written especially for the group. The ballet 
tells the story of the education of Alice Cogswell, and interprets Gallaudet’s travels in 
Europe. The dance ends with the scene shown in the photograph. 
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A subsequent topic was the articles 
used in the classroom, all illustrated with 
pictures. Corresponding labels were at- 
tached to the chosen objects around the 
room. Over the door was a large green 
sign marked ExIT. This was a particu- 
larly meaningful word to the children 
because they saw it in auditoriums and 
theaters. Next to be undertaken were the 
simple words pertaining to the children’s 
homes. Then good grooming, emphasiz- 
ing clean teeth, fingernails, clothes, pol- 
ished shoes and a hankie, was done in 
conjunction with the vocabulary chart 
and daily inspection. Health and good 
nutrition were given emphasis by the 
same method, utilizing colorful pictures 
of the nutritious foods needed daily for 
a well-balanced diet. Holidays made in- 
teresting topics. For Thanksgiving there 
was the question, “What will you eat?” 
At Christmas time a large tree was used 
with pictures of toys, and the words 
were placed under each one. There was 
also an introduction to community help- 
ers and the seasons by this same method. 

Although these vocabulary-building 
periods were brief, they were done con- 
sistently. This resulted in an increase in 
the children’s oral language activities. 
There was also a noticeable improve- 
ment in the mastery of reading words. 
The children would point to chart words 
they found in their books and beam with 
excitement because of the easy recogni- 
tion. Learning initial sounds and words 
that belong to the same families became 
easier for them, because of this extra 
practice. “N like in nose,” Andy would 
say. “And nose rhymes with rose.” 

The old charts and flash cards con- 
tinued to be used for various review 
purposes. When a child had free mo- 
ments, he could go to the old pictures 
and match the words by himself. Little 
picture dictionaries were made from the 
charts. Seatwork based on the vocabu- 
lary-building activities was another 
time-saver for the children’s spare mo- 
ments. Even though words were brought 
in which were not in the basic vocabu- 
laries of their readers, the pupils had 

(Continued on page 464) 


STEPS TO COMPOSITION 


y 
Sister James Lorene, C.S.J. 

A UNIQUE, INTERESTING, and 
STIMULATING METHOD OF 
TEACHING COMPOSITION 

34 SETS OF SEQUENCE PICTURE 

STORIES 
200 INDIVIDUAL PICTURES 5”x614” 
An accompanying manual presents full 
instructions. $5.50 plus postage 


THE ABC OF 
AUDITORY TRAINING 


y 
Sister James Lorene, C.S.J. 
Graded lessons and techniques 


or 
1. YOUNG PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 
2. ADVANCED PRE-SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 
3. FIRST GRADE CHILDREN 
$3.50 plus postage 


SEE IT! SAY IT! USE IT! 

St. Joseph Institute for the Deaf 
BOOK |—BEGINNING PRE-SCHOOL 
BOOK |!—ADVANCED PRE-SCHOOL 

Approximately 400 Pictures 


Furniture Food Clothing 
Toys Utensils Equipment 
Verbs Pronouns Prepositions 
Idiomatic Expressions 
BOOK I1I—PRIMARY GRADES 
Pictures of 
Sports Games Occupations 
Animals Holidays 
Language work includes: 
Vocabulary Building Parts of Speech 
Question Forms Idiomatic Expressions 
$2.00 per book, plus postage 


SPEECH AND AUDITORY TRAINING 
(For the Intermediate Grades) 


y 
Sister Mary Laurentine Lorenz, C.S.J. 
81 pages $3.00 


Order from: 
St. Joseph Institute for the Deaf 
1483 82nd Blvd. 
University City 32, Mo 
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for 


READING 
DEAF CHILDREN 


PATRICIA BLAIR CORY, Librarian, Lexington School for the Deaf 


Good Night Georgie, by Dorothy Marino, 
Dial Press, 1961. $2.50. 


It would be hard to find a simpler 
story than this one, but for our pur- 
poses in a school for the deaf, it is very 
satisfactory. A small boy, Georgie, 
visits the farm where his grandmother 
and grandfather live. 

The sentences, one to a page, with 
clear illustrations appealing to children, 
go something like this: “These are the 
eggs that Grandmother sends to mar- 
ket.” “These are the cows that give the 
milk that Grandfather sends to the city.” 

Georgie’s love for Grandfather’s dog, 
and his choice of a sleeping place, bring 
the story to a conclusion that is amusing 
for the very young children. 

The illustrations are not very attrac- 
tive, but the story material and the lan- 
guage are very useful with our deaf 
children. Suitable for children in nurs- 
ery school, kindergarten and lower 
school. 


My Daddy’s Visiting Our School Today, 
by Myra Berry Brown, Franklin Watts, 
Inc., 1961. $2.50. 


A simple picture-story book which the 
publisher recommends for hearing chil- 
dren four to seven years old. 

The illustrations portray a nursery 
school where the children paint, swing, 
play in a sandbox, push their doll car- 
riages and soon. The special event of 
this story is Daddy’s visit to the school. 

Small children in lower school can 
identify with both the environment and 
the activities. This can be used as a 
picture story, or the simple text can be 
used by those just beginning to read. 
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Stories of Our American Patriotic Songs, 
y John H. Lyons, Vanguard Press, 
1940. $3.50. 


Although this is not a new book, it is 
now available in a very attractive edi- 
tion. The information in the book is so 
useful for the deaf that it should be 
called to the attention of teachers. 

For each of the twelve important 
songs included in the book there are 
three or four pages of history and anec- 


_dotes. Among the songs are “The Star 


Spangled Banner,” “Dixie,” “America,” 
“Yankee Doodle” and “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” The language 
is clear and simple, and the sentences 
are fairly short. 

The story of the circumstances under 
which the songs were written, and the 
occasions on which they were first sung, 
should add to the interest and pleasure 
of deaf children who may learn the 
songs. 


From This to That: How Everything Be- 
comes Something, by Keith W. Jenni- 
son, with illustrations by Kathleen El- 
gin, a McKay Easy Reading Book, 
1961. $2.95. 


In a curriculum in which changes of 
all kinds are constantly being explained, 
a curriculum which always endeavors to 
teach the concepts of change and to pre- 
sent those concepts in language, this 
book is very useful indeed. 

The theme of the book is the chang- 
ing of a tree into paper, and ultimately, 
the change of the paper into this book 
which is being read. The author intro- 
duces his subject imaginatively by say- 
ing, “Once you were a baby. Then you 

(Continued on page 464) 
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ETTERS excerpted below were furnished by the Cincinnati Association of 
Parents and Teachers of Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children. Last year the 
Association wrote to deaf adults scattered throughout the country requesting 
advice to help them in bringing up their deaf children. Some of the letters which 
appear in the Association publication, The Speech Reader have been reprinted 
here. We hope to print more of them from time to time throughout the year. 

If you ask: How much can I expect from my child? How will he earn a living? 
How can parents help?—you may find some of your answers on these pages. 


An accountant from Nashville, Tenn., : 


gives his opinion: 

“The parents should encourage hob- 
bies for the deaf child, to give him 
opportunities to explore what goes on. 
The child should have an interest, and 
this may lead him to other things which 
are most beneficial. Even my hobbies 
have brought me into contact with hear- 
ing friends which I may not have made 
otherwise. I have had several hobbies, 
but I am a model railroader at heart. 
My lesser interests are stamp collecting 
and photography. 

“Travel is wonderful! Take your deaf 
child along on some travels, you may 
suggest to the parents. It is very worth- 
while and educational. Do not leave the 
child at home all the time! Develop his 
personality as much as you can among 
peovle and friends. Show him examples 
by beine an example yourself.”—MVar- 
vin C. Atherton, Jr. 


From Phoenix, Ariz., an insurance agent 
writes: 


“My suggestions to all parents of a 
deaf child are as follows: 


Love and Understanding. Place 
yourself in their position, and do unto 
them what you would expect them to do 
unto you. 

2. Try not to spoil them. They have 
to face life when they grow up and if 
they are spoiled which I was (and still 
am) it is twice as hard on them. 


3. Try and keep them in contact with 
the hearing world. Too many are kept 
in schools for the deaf too long, and 
by the time they get into the hearing 
world they have lost the art of making 
friends, except with people of their own 
handicap. I feel this to be the most 
important of my suggestions. 

4. Help. When possible give them a 
financial start in a business that the 
deaf individual is felt capable of han- 
dling and, if this is not possible, try 
to get him a job where the other em- 
ployees are understanding and can give 
help. 

5. Faith. A deaf child (especially 
when born deaf) is in a world by him- 
self. He cannot hear music. telephones, 
TV and radio, and many other things a 


OFFICERS—Robert H. Cole, President; Harold Donaldson, Vice President; George W. Fellendorf, Record- 


ing Secretary 


GOVERNING BOARD (1960-62)—Mrs. Daniel L. Azarnoff, University City, Mo.; Herbert Bearman, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Mrs. William Cummings, Bethlehem, Pa.; Mrs. John Eadie, Dracut, Mass.; John Fogarty, Los 


Angeles, Calif.; Barnett Freedman, Chelsea, Mass.; 
Ir., Keokuk 


Ja.; Robert Laskey, Kansas City, Kans.; Mrs. Floyd W. 


A. W. Gough, Portland, Ore.; Mrs. William H. Harper. 


Lehmann, Glenview, IIll.; Clarke 


Lowell, Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. Barbara MacDonald, Winnipeg, Man., Canada; Thomas McMullen, Akron. 
Ohio; Mrs. Mildred T. Sharoff, New York, N. Y.; F. W. Truly, Shreveport, La. 

CHAIRMAN, PARENTS’ COMMITTEE, AGBA BOARD OF DIRECTORS, Dr. Helen Schick Lane, 
Principal, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 
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normal child takes for granted. There- 
fore, it is up to the parents to encourage 
him not to lose faith in himself. 


6. Sense of Humor. I[ have the ac- 
quaintance of many deaf people but very 
few I know have developed this. 

“You state the question most heard 
was, ‘Will my child be able to make a 
living?’ I would imagine this is the 
main worry of all parents, and I feel 
they would have little worry if they fol- 
lowed my suggestions and concentrated 
most on suggestion #3.”—Lewis B. 
Johnston 


An engineer by profession and amateur 
pilot from Ft. Worth, Tex., has this to 
say: 


“It is understandable that those wor- 
ried parents and guardians have great 
fear for their deaf children. They must 
resign themselves to the long and serious 
task in raising their deaf Jil’-uns to 
‘normal’ adults with fine assistance from 
schools. These growing teenagers then 
must be released to their own world 
with inspired guidance. 

“Here are some suggestions . . . 


“They must give their best efforts to 
help their deaf children when young 
to become independent of others. 

“They must have patience and cour- 
age in dealing with their deaf children— 
also have ‘know how.’ 

“They must look forward to forcing 
(if necessary) their deaf teenagers to 
normal colleges and contacts so as to 
prepare them for fair competition with 
normal people.” —Herbert W. Lester 


In Lexington, Ky., lives an architect who 
suggests: 


Encourage the child to develop any 
talents or unusual abilities. 
Encourage independence from par- 
ents as early as possible. 

Develop lipreading to the highest 
degree possible. 


Parents should correct child’s 
speech at all times. 
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Develop good social habits such as 
skill in dancing, athletics, card 
playing, good table manners and 
good grooming. 

Teach the child to learn not to 
be sensitive about his or her 
handicap.” —James S. Frankel 


A letter from an engineer in St. Louis 
gives these thoughts: 


“Encouragement of the child’s inter- 
est in any undertaking in early years 
with the help of his parents. Invite the 
child to share with home activities. 

“Encourage the child’s initiative and 
conversation to overcome his shyness. 

“Always make the child feel important 
in home and society. 

“Send the child to hearing prepara- 
tory school or college after training in 
the deaf school. 

“Encourage and develop the child’s 
social life. 

“Help the child to avoid digressing 
to a state of isolation. 

“See that the child is alert at all times 
and help him to be informed in any 
affair whether boring or interesting. 

“Help train the child in sense of re- 
sponsibility in his early years. 

“It is natural that every deaf child is 
excitable in his conversation and gestic- 
ulation. Help him to tone down his 
faults and encourage him to talk to you 
or his friends in more natural ways. 

“The parents can make or break their 
children mentally and morally. If they 
really give their time and effort, they 
can make the child into a fine person 
worthy of friends and business. Talk to 
them all the time, make them feel im- 
portant in home life or any environ- 
ment. The parents must train them- 
selves to forget that deafness is a handi- 
cap and must take it in stride in life. 

“Good speech, self assurance and ex- 
troversion can help the deaf forget the 
handicap and enjoy the fullness of life.” 
—J. Reynolds Medart 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION —Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders — children and 
adults. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
_ research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 

Director 

Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 

Principal 

For further information address the Principal 


818 S$. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


Deaf Scouts at the 


Jamboree’® 
FRANK WITHROW 


It was my privilege to attend the Fifth 
National Boy Scout Jamboree in Colo- 
rado Springs during the summer of 
1960 with six deaf scouts from the St. 
Louis Area Council. All of these scouts 
had at one time attended Central Insti- 
tute for the Deaf and four were cur- 
rently enrolled. Three of the boys were 
members of Troop 132 which is spon- 
sored by C.I.D.; the others were mem- 
bers of troops sponsored by their local 
churches or schools. Two of the boys 
were residential pupils, and the group 
ranged in age from 12 to 17 years. 
Their scouting ranks were one Second 
Class, one First Class, three Star Scouts 
and one Life Scout. The Life Scout had 
recently been awarded his Eagle Scout 
badge. It is of interest that two of our 
group earned all or part of their Jam- 
boree fees. These boys were representa- 
tive of the scout-age boys at Central 
Institute. 

The St. Louis contingent of Jamboree 
Scouts consisted of 338 boys and 27 
men; and was organized into nine Jam- 
boree troops of 37 boys and 3 adult 
leaders. We were members of Jamboree 
Troop 80. Harvey Zucker, a Scoutmaster 
from the West District, was our Jambo- 
ree Scoutmaster. Scout leaders Donald 
Nichols and Frank Withrow of St. Louis 
Troop 132 also from the West District, 
were Jamboree Troop 80’s Assistant 
Scoutmasters. Five talented and capable 
Junior Leaders served under these 
adults. The scouts in Troop 80 came 
from all sections of St. Louis and repre- 
sented a composite of racial, religious 
and socio-economic backgrounds. Most 
of us had never met before we came to- 
gether in Troop 80. Four patrols of 
eight boys each were organized. Mem- 
bership in a given patrol was a matter 


*A photograph and earlier note about the 1960 
Jamboree participation of these Scouts appeared in 
the Oct. 1960 Volta Review. 
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of the boy’s own choice. No more than 
two deaf boys were allowed in any one 
patrol because we felt that this would 
give both the hearing and deaf boys an 
optimum chance to know each other. 
These patrols lived, worked and _ pre- 
pared all of their meals as a unit. The 
adults and junior leaders rotated among 
the different patrols for their meals. 
There were four guests with our troop 
throughout the Jamboree. This meant 
that instead of cooking for ten people 
each patrol had to cook for eleven. This 
caused some minor difficulty since all 
of the food was packaged for units of 
ten, but this did give us an opportunity 
to live the true scout spirit. 

Two of our guests were Japanese 
Scouts who came to St. Louis before the 
Jamboree and returned with us. Both 


before and after the Jamboree they 
visited in the homes of some of our 
members. The St. Louis contingent took 
side trips to Estes Park, Central City, 
the Air Force Academy and the Garden 
of the Gods. 


At the Jamboree itself there were 
56,000 boys and men representing 33 
nations and all 50 states. This celebra- 
tion of Scouting’s Fiftieth Anniversary 
in the United States was the largest 
gathering of youth ever held in the 
western world. 

It was especially rewarding to observe 
how effectively the deaf and hearing 
scouts were able to communicate with 
one another. The deaf scouts were pro- 
ficient in their scouting skills and for 
the most part more than adequately met 
their responsibilities. It is significant, 
however, that irritation was evident in 
the areas of interpersonal relationships 
and judgments which occur in living in 
close daily contact. It was difficult for 
our boys to identify with the group. 
There appeared to be some lack of con- 
sideration for the needs of the group. 
Specifically some of our group would be 
late or the last one back to the sight- 
seeing bus at stops, would shove or push 
in line, would want to be the first to 
see or do something and generally but 


SONOTROL is a compact, all transistor 
(2”x3”x6”), sensitive electronic switch 
which turns on an electric circuit by any 
slight sound impulse. You simply place 
SONOTROL in any convenient location near 
your baby’s crib, telephone or doorbell, 
then wire as many standard light bulbs as 
necessary, from SONOTROL to the roons 
in your apartment. When the baby cries 
or the telephone or doorbell rings, the 
lights will flash. You can also connect a 
— or vibrator from SONOTROL to your 
ed. 


YOU CAN SEE OR HEAR YOUR 


e BABY CRY 
e TELEPHONE RING 
e DOORBELL RING 


WITH 


SONOTROL 


WITH SONOTROL 
IT IS NOT NECESSARY 
TO WEAR 
A HEARING AID AT HOME 


For further information write to: 


ELECTRONICS COMPANY 


DEPT. B, 1949 CONEY ISLAND AVENUE, BROOKLYN 23, NEW YORK 


SONOTROL operates from the ordinary 115 
volt power line and costs about one cent 
per month to operate. 

SONOTROL comes complete with instruc- 
tions, ready to use and is guaranteed for 
one year. 
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unintentionally disregarded the other 
fellow’s rights. There were some per- 
sonal habits such as chewing with their 
mouths open, spitting, not eating cer- 
tain foods, which made them stand out 
and caused some irritation between them 
and their hearing peers. 

There were problems among the hear- 
ing boys which in many ways were more 
serious than any we encountered among 
the deaf. I have mentioned these in- 
stances where | felt there were difficulties 
because in the over-all picture these can 
easily be avoided. Yet they are serious 
for the deaf child, because groups tend 
to be stereotyped by the actions of in- 
dividuals, and in our case bad social or 
personal habits could be associated with 
deafness and not with the individual. 
The home must be sensitive to these 
possibilities and act accordingly. It is 
important that our deaf children be just 
a little better in their manners and 
group relationships than their hearing 
peers. It would be tragic indeed if a 


help. 


Completely oral non-profit residential school for children with hearing and/or language 
problems. Training boys and girls from preschool with emphasis on enrollment in hearing high 
school and attendance at the college of their choice. 


Three-way program: (1) full time special training (2) partial integration with hearing children 
in a small private schoo! (3) clinic program for children who require a minimum of supportive 


For further information write Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 
930 S.E. 9th St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


deaf child or adult were excluded from 
a group of hearing persons because of 
his lack of social poise or awareness. 
Unfortunately, but I believe realistically, 
accommodation to this situation lies 
with the deaf individual and not pri- 
marily with his hearing associates. The 
privilege of being a full and equal mem- 
ber of any group implies responsibilities 
and not just attendance. 

As I have indicated, the deaf scouts 
were treated just as every other scout in 
Troop 80, and problems were settled by 
the Junior Leaders. While none of our 
deaf scouts held positions of leadership 
in the troop, they did hold such signifi- 
cant jobs as patrol quartermaster and 
grubmaster. Our scouts were permitted 
to roam the entire 2000 acres of the 
Jamboree site whenever there was free 
time, 

Our deaf boys matched the other boys 
impressively in their ability to trade, 
which was one of the most popular ac- 

(Continued on page 464) 
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New affiliates of the Parents’ Section 
include the Tri-County PreSchool for 
Deaf and Aphasic Children, Bay City, 
Mich., with 20 members; the Parents 
Group, Chinchuba Institute for the 
Deaf, Marrero, La., with 24 members; 
the Montgomery County Association for 
Language Handicapped Children, Silver 
Spring, Md., with 20 members; the 
Omaha Chapter (Parent Section) of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association, 
Omaha, Neb., with 20 members; and 
the Parents Group, Preschool Deaf 
Program, Garden Hills School, Cham- 
paign, Ill., with 20 members. The Cham- 
paign group is a “first” among our af- 
filiates—annual dues were paid by the 
Champaign School Board in recognition 
of the educational value of the publica- 
tions and films the group will receive. 


The Wyoming Association for the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing has set up 
a memorial fund for a teacher training 
scholarship in memory of Adele Green, 
teacher of preschool children, who died 
in September. Construction of the new 
state oral school for the deaf will start 
this month. 


This and subsequent issues of the Volta 
Review will present short writeups of 
board members of the Parents’ Section, 
in order for parents to become familiar 
with them before next summer’s national 
meeting in Detroit. At that time elec- 
tions will be held for members to serve 
from 1962-64. 


Mr. George W. Fellendorf of Easton, 
Pa., is Recording Secretary of the Par- 
ents’ Section. Mr. Fellendorf and his 
daughter, Linda, are shown here. Linda 
is attending 4th grade at the Christian 
Day School run by the Faith Lutheran 
Church, in Easton. She is active in 
Brownies, enjoys bowling and card play- 
ing. She has apparently adapted well to 
a binaural hearing aid. Mr. Fellendorf 
is president of Planetronics, Inc., which 
manufactures electronic equipment. He 
and his wife have been active in the Le- 
high Valley Parents Group. 


CALENDAR | 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 
1962 SUMMER MEETING—JUNE 26-30, 1962, DETROIT 


AMERICAN HEARING socieTY—Nov. 2-4: Chica- 
go. 

AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION— 
Nov. 5-8: Chicago. 

ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—Nov. 9-11: 
Cincinnati-Dayton, 

WESTERN REGIONAL—COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN—Novy. 15-18: Seattle. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND 
apULTs—Nov. 17-21: Denver, Colo. 

WESTERN STATES SPEECH ASSOCIATION—Nov. 23- 
25: Fresno, Calif. 

NEW ENGLAND SPEECH ASSOCIATION—Nov. 24 
25: Conway, N.-H 
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WEST CENTRAL REGIONAL—COUNCIL FOR EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN—Novy. 29-Dec. 2: Austin, 
Tex. 

SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA—Dec, 27-30: 
New York. 

CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF—Apr. 1-6: Austin, 
Tex. 

INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN—Apr. 24-28: Columbus, Ohio. 

AMERICAN LARYNGOLOGICAL, RHINOLOGICAL & 
OTOLOGICAL SOCIETY—May 1-3: Dallas. 

ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—May 24-26: 
New York. 
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NEW YORK CITY now has two public 
schools for the deaf. “The school for the deaf, 
with direct supervision of 109 teaching posi- 
tions, 12 administrative positions and manifold 
programs, had grown to unwieldy propor- 
tions,” Superintendent of Schools John J. Theo- 
bald explains. 

The plan is to continue Junior High School 
47 (225 East 23rd Street, New York 10, New 
York) as a school for the deaf headed by a 
principal, Mrs. M. Catherine Wilman, who will 
administer 72 teachers with the aid of three 
assistant principals and five school secretaries. 

Another school for the deaf has been set up 
under Principal John D. Harrington, in Public 
School 158 (1458 York Avenue, New York 21, 
New York) with several branches. This school 
will consist of 37 teachers, an assistant prin- 
cipal, and three school secretaries. 

Junior High School 47 will continue to con- 
duct a nursery program for preschool children, 
an elementary school, special classes for men- 
tally retarded deaf children, a junior high 
school program, special programs in health 
education, guidance, library, industrial arts 
and home economics, and a teacher-training 
program. 

The School for the Deaf at Public School 
158 will conduct an aphasic program, an in- 
fant program, a lipreading project in 95 cen- 
ters serving over 500 pupils, an itinerant pro- 
gram, classes for the deaf at Public School 
40-Manhattan and Junior High School 104- 
Manhattan, at Public School 40 on Staten 
Island, and classes for the deaf in four senior 
high schools and one evening high school. 


EDUCATION IN THE EMERGING NA- 
TIONS OF AFRICA will be the theme of the 
African Seminar and Field Study in Compara- 
tive Education which will take place from 
August 11 to September 15, 1962. Sponsored 
by the Comparative Education Society and the 
International Commission of Phi Delta Kappa, 
the program will provide an insight into the 
educational problems and way of thinking in 
the African nations, and will permit personal 
contacts and discussions among educators, 
teachers and students. Countries to be in- 
cluded in the field study are Ethiopia, Kenya, 
Tanganyika, Southern Rhodesia, South Africa, 
Nigeria, Ghana and Liberia. Other stops may 
be included in the itinerary. The cost of 
participation in the program is set at $1495, 
which includes trans-Atlantic jet economy 
flights, tourist flights throughout Africa, trans- 
fers to and from airports, basic trips, twin- 
bedded accommodations and seminar lectures. 
It does not include local transportation, meals, 
passport and visa fees or other personal ex- 
penses. Inquiries should be sent to Dr. Gerald 

Read, Secretary-treasurer, Comparative 
Education Society, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 
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THE ANNIE SULLIVAN FUND for Fellow- 
ships and Research, established by the board 
of trustees of Perkins School for the Blind, 
will provide two new services—teacher train- 
ing and research. The fund will finance a plan 
designed to attract candidates for the school’s 
training program for teachers of the deaf- 
blind. The fellowships will be offered to fully 
trained, experienced teachers of deaf children 
wishing to enroll in the training program 
which leads to a master’s degree at Boston 
University. The fellowships will permit teach- 
ers to take this special training without finan- 
cial loss to themselves. The fund will honor 
Annie Sullivan, who, as Helen Keller’s teacher, 
is probably Perkins’ best-known graduate. This 
is a most appropriate memorial for one who 
symbolizes the skill and devotion needed in 
this field of special teaching. The trustees also 
noted the need for additional research in tests, 
measurements, curriculum content and _ teach- 
ing methods, necessary to improve the teaching 
of deaf-blind children. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf gener- 
ously give additional support to the Associa- 
tion by paying annual membership dues of 
$10.00 instead of $5.00. The following sus- 
taining memberships were received in Septem- 
ber, and are hereby gratefully acknowledged: 
Lena Burgdorf, Washington; Dr. Hallowell 
Davis, St. Louis; Mrs. Rachel D. Davis, San 
Antonio, Tex.; Margaret Grant, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada; Jacqueline Keaster, Los An- 
geles; George E. Mead, Scarsdale, N. Y.; Mr. 
& Mrs. James Penn, Minneapolis; Lucy Salles, 
San Diego, Calif.; Mrs. Girlue Sincell, Wash- 
ington, and Patricia Stafford, Los Angeles. 


DEAF DRIVER INSURANCE PROGRAM 
has been cancelled because of “the lack of in- 
terest of the deaf motorist in joining and sup- 
porting this program,” reports the Insurance 
Guidance Service of Pennsylvania, Inc., which 
was instrumental in starting the program. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CAPTIONED FILMS 
is no longer being handled by the Department 
of Agriculture. All requests for captioned 
films should now be made to Indiana State 
School for the Deaf, 1200 E. 42nd St., Indi- 
anapolis 5, Indiana. 


PEOPLE: Dr. Helen Schick Lane, principal 
of Central Institute for the Deaf and a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Alexander 
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Graham--Bell Association for the Deaf, has 
been made a full professor at Washington 
University in St. Louis, where her title is Pro- 
fessor of Education. Alice Streng, a member 
of the Auxiliary Board of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association, is on a year’s leave 
of absence from her post as chairman of the 
Department of Exceptional Children at the 
University of Wisconsin, and is at the Institute 
for Research on Exceptional ‘Children at the 
University of Illinois, where she is teaching 
some classes in addition to conducting re- 
search related to hearing impaired children. 
New appointments announced are: William C. 
Greer, executive secretary, Council for Excep- 
tional Children; Joseph P. Youngs, superin- 
tendent, Maine School for the Deaf; Charles 
G. Rawlings, superintendent, Central New 
York School for the Deaf at Rome, replacing 
Fred ‘L. Sparks, Jr., now superintendent of 
the Georgia School for the Deaf; William J. 
Holloway, superintendent of the Virginia State 
School at Hampton and Donald Ravell, prin- 
cipal of the Agassiz School for the Deaf, Min- 
neapolis. Richard C. Schofer has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Section on Excep- 
tional Children and Youth, U.S. Office of 
Education. He will be responsible for the 
graduate fellowship program in the field of 
the mentally retarded, made possible by re- 
cently enacted legislation. 


ROY M. STELLE, superintendent of the 
Colorado School for the Deaf, was elected 
president of the American Instructors of the 
Deaf at a convention of the organization held 
at Salem, Ore., in June. Other officers elected 
at that time are: first vice president, Lloyd 
M. Ambrosen, Maryland; second vice presi- 
dent, Marvin Clatterbuck, Oregon; secretary, 
John Grace, Texas; treasurer, Thomas Dillon, 
New Mexico: and editor of the Proceedings, 
William J. McClure, Indiana. 


THE ADVERTISING OF HEARING AIDS, , 


a memorandum distributed by the National In- 
stitute for the Deaf, London, England, is an 
endeavor to prevent misleading advertising or 
exaggerated claims from being published. The 
leaflet describes types of deafness, types of 
hearing aids and the function of the ear. A 
list of Undesirable Claims specifies those 
things which should not appear in advertising, 
such as: “No offer to diagnose, or to give 
treatment for deafness or any aspect of it is 
regarded as acceptable. On the contrary, per- 
sons should be encouraged to consult a doctor 
before buying a hearing aid.” 
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WEAK 

TELEPHONE 

VOICES 

MADE 
CRISP 

AND 

CLEAR 


Volume Control Telephone 


Increase the volume of any caller’s voice 
easily by turning a tiny dial. Looks like any 
other phone, but makes phoning so much 
more enjoyable. Order a low-cost 

Volume Control Telephone for # 

your home or office today. \ 

your local Bell Business Office. 


The Alexander Graham Bell Museum in 
Baddeck, Nova Scotia, is completing a display 
which will illustrate Dr. Bell’s work as a 
teacher of the deaf. Included will be a scale 
model of the Volta Bureau, headquarters of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf. Craftsmen worked from the original 
architectural plans to produce the model. A 
report from Keiler Bentley, director, states 
that the summer of 1961 was the busiest in the 
history of the museum, opened in 1956. An 
average of more than 1000 persons visited the 
museum daily. 


A U. S. patent has been issued for a new 
hearing aid which is to be set into a false 
tooth. Inventors are H. K. Puharich, M.D., of 
Carmel, Calif., and New York City, and Jo- 
seph L, Lawrence, Manhattan dentist. The aid 
consists of a miniature microphone and trans- 
mitter worn on the wrist or carried in the 
pocket and a receiver to be installed in a hol- 
low false tooth. Electric signals are transmitted 
through the nerve ends in a live tooth next to 
the false one, via facial nerves to the brain. 
The aid is not yet available to the public, nor 
will it be until approval has been received 
from Federal agencies and professional socie- 
ties. The Intelectron Corporation has been 
formed to develop the device. 
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ORTHOVOX 


oA mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


KENFRE HEAD BAND A late, highly 
advanced development in the use of hear- 
ing aid receivers with group hearing 
aids. Complete band weighs less than 4 
ounces with receivers and cords attached. 
Bands, after adjustment, will not ae 
osition by any movement of the head. 
ess feed-back than with any other type 
earphone. A truly great improvement in 
the production of head bands holding 
two receivers. The very youngest will 
wear them for a long period of time 
without showing fatigue. 


KENFRE HEADSET arrangement will 
stand up under the hardest use. After once 
being worn by the pupil, they seem to be 
preferred even by the very young. 


KENFRE HEAD BANDS, complete with 
receivers, cords, Pluss and control boxes 
can be purchased separately. 


Write the Kenfre Mfg. Co., 903 Maxwell Ave., 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, for full details. 
High quality group training unit merchants since 1935. 


KENFRE MFG.(2o. 


903 Maxwell Ave.,5.E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT received from Lex- 
ington School for the Deaf informs us that 
Carol Rosenthal is the first recipient of a 
scholarship from the Mary C. New Memorial 
Fund, established to grant scholarships to 
either student teachers or former pupils of 
the school who are going on to secondary 
school or college. Miss Rosenthal, after attend- 
ing Lexington, graduated from the Great Neck 
(N. Y.) high school and is a freshman at 
Gallaudet College, 


A MAJOR EXHIBIT devoted to education 
will be a part of the Century 21 Exposition, 
scheduled to open in Seattle, Wash., April, 
1962. The project is financed by a $25,000 
appropriation in the National Education Asso- 
ciation’s budget. 


COUNTY DAY SCHOOLS for the deaf have 
been established in Texas serving the follow- 
ing counties: Tarrant, Dallas, Bexar, El Paso 
and Harris. Application for attendance is 
made to local school superintendents in Ft. 
Worth, Dallas, San Antonio, El Paso and 
Houston. Further enlargement of the Texas 
program for deaf children is planned with the 
building of two more cottages and four addi- 
tional classrooms at the Texas School for the 
Deaf (Austin) during 1962-63. 


RECENT VISITORS to the Association 
in Washington, D. C., included . . . Miss 
Leung O. Seung, from the Hong Kong Edu- 
cation Department. Miss Seung was on a 45- 
day trip to visit facilities for the deaf in this 
country. She received her training to teach 
the deaf at the University of Manchester, Eng- 
land, and returns to Hong Kong probably to 
set up a new school. At the present time only 
a fraction of the deaf children are being edu- 
cated and all schools have long waiting lists. 
. .. Julia Polito Castro, one of the directors of 
the Instituto Oral Modelo, of Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, visited the Volta Bureau to look 
over new publications and select books for the 
school library. . . . J. L. Badenhost, Principal 
of the Worcester Skool vir Dowes, Worcester, 
South Africa, spent two days at the Bureau 
discussing educational facilities in South Af- 
rica and the United States and browsing in 
the library. Mr. Badenhost visited several 
schools for the deaf throughout this country, 
following a tour of European schools. He has 
promised to send the Volta Review a report 
and some of his observations after he returns 
to Worcester. . . . from Lagos, Nigeria, Mrs. 
Molara Coker is visiting several schools and 
centers for the deaf in this country. A trained 
nurse, Mrs, Coker helped found the Society 
for the Care of the Deaf in her city. The So- 
ciety sent a teacher to be trained in England, 
and now helps finance a school and clinic 
where 40 deaf youngsters are being taught to 
speak and lipread. The school, now in its 
third year, is partially supported by the gov- 
ernment. 
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(Continued from page 429) 


actual and necessary travel and subsist- 
ence expenses while so serving away 
from their places of residence, except 
that any member may waive his right to 
receive such compensation or allowance, 
or both. The provisions of section 1003 
of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 shall apply to members of the 
Advisory Committee. 


Sec. 6. (a) For the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of this Act there 
are authorized to be appropriated $1,- 
500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1962, and $1,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963. Any grant 
for training or scholarships made from 
an appropriation under this Act for any 
fiscal year may include such amounts 
for providing such training or scholar- 
ships during succeeding years as the 
Commissioner may determine. 


(b) The provisions of this Act shall 
terminate on June 30, 1963. 


(Continued from page 432) 
until all of these areas have been ex- 
plored. A really valid diagnosis can 
be made only by combining the infor- 
mation of each specialist. As indicated 
at the beginning of this paper, fre- 
quently there are multi-problems pres- 
ent, with baffling over-lays. The influ- 
ence of one problem upon another or 
the mistaken identity of one for the 
other makes this team approach essen- 
tial for intelligent diagnosis. The major 
problem must be determined before any 
educational planning can be made for 
the child. This paper describes only 
one step, but a very important one, in 
the total diagnostic evaluation of a child 
who has a speech and hearing handicap. 


AUDITORY TRAINING 
MANUAL 
by Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
Lessons for teenagers 
and adults. 
$4.20 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 


We only look at the pictures now, but later on we will read the stories for ourselves 
SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
Oral Day School For Deaf Children 
103 Tuleta Drive 
San Antonio 12, Texas 
For further information write Rachel D. Davies, Ed. D., Director 


A modern school, modern equipment, and 
modern methods 

Pre-school through eighth grade 
Teacher-training program affiliated with 
nearby Trinity University 


November, 1961 
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(Continued from page 458) 

tivities at the Jamboree. This gave them 
an opportunity to form friendships with 
boys from all sections of our country. 
These experiences, I believe, nurtured 
the confidence and security in social re- 
lations that are essential if we are to 
reduce the sense of isolation that appears 
to be a feature of the personality of 
some deaf: people. 


Mr. Withrow is supervisor of the division of 
speech correction and pathology at Central 
Institute for the Deaf, and is scoutmaster of 
Troop 132, sponsored by the school. 


(Continued from page 452) 
developed ability to recognize them. 
Furthermore, the words selected per- 
tained to objects which were familiar 
to the youngsters in their home and 
school environments. Their tactile and 
perceptual senses were utilized for prac- 
tical and meaningful experiences. In ad- 
dition, these activities helped to increase 
the children’s confidence, and gave them 
a feeling of success. 


(Continued from page 453) 

became a child . . . Someday you will 
become a grownup.” He uses numer- 
ous other examples before getting into 
the most complex example of change:— 
following the tree to the factory to be 
made into paper and then into a book. 

Excellent illustrations enhance the 
text. Recommended for children in 
middle school. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, Ill, and IV 
by 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.50, plus postage 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy $1.00, plus postage 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 


New Hampshire’s 
CROTCHED MOUNTAIN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


ORAL 
RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOOL 


QUALIFIED 


Preschool through elementary grades; program developing to 12-year school e 
Audiometric testing e Oral methods e Electronically equipped classrooms ¢ New 
Vocational and Recreational buildings ¢ Parent counselling and education: 
Teacher training department e Scholarships available 


For further information write to: 


Helen G. Crathern, Director 
Crotched Mountain School for the Deaf 
Greenfield, New Hampshire 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Albuquerque (New Mexico) 
1001 Second St., N.W. 


Augusta (Georgia) 
Speech & Hearing Center 
University Hospital 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
Boston Guild for the Hard of 
283 Commonwealth 

ve, 


Chicago 2 (Tlinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 
Cincinnati Speech and Hear- 
ing Center 
3006 Vernon PI. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Detroit 8, (Michigan) 
Detroit Hearing Center, 
Fourth Floor 
1401 Ash Street 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 204, 10 Allyn St. 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
30-32 Journal Square 


Kansas City (Missouri) 
General Heaspital 
24th & Cherry Sts. 


Lansing 8 (Michigan) 
408 Hollister Bldg. 


Madison (Wisconsin) 
Speech and Hearing Rehabili- 
tation Center 
The University of Wisc. 
Building T-17, Linden Dr. 


Miami 35 (Plorida) 
1540 W. Flagler 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
757 N. Water St. 


Minneapolis 4 (Minnesota) 
2100 Stevens Ave. 


New Orleans 12 (Louisiana) 
New Orleans Speech & Hear- 
ing Center 
165 Elk Place 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
St. 


Portland 12 (Oregon) 
2111 N. E. Weidler St. 


Saint Panl 1 (Minnesota) =| 
496 Endicott-on-Robert B'ds 


San Francisco 9 (Calif.) 
1428 Bush Street, Phone 
PRospect 5-5700 


Seattle 3 (Washington) 
1229 10th Avenue, N. 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N.W. 


TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


Georgia 
‘Rome 
Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Dlinois 
Chicago 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm, 1026-220 So. State St., 
Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Iowa 
Monroe 


Mrs. Joyce TILDEN 
Box 202 
Phone CL 9-2428 


Kansas 
Wichita 16 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 

1284 Beacon St., Brookline 
46, Mass. 

Phone: Beacon 2-2430 


Michigan 
Detroit (26) 


Mr. H. AUBREY FEIWELL 
1602-06 David Whitney Bldg. 
Phone: Woodward 1-9080 


New York 
Mineola 
Mrs. NORMA HARRISON 
165 Emory Road 


New York 


Mes. R. MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Floral Park, Long Island 
Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 

55 Tulip Ave. 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 18 


Mrs. F. AUSTIN 
810: N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


Texas 
Dallas 24 


Miss T.0UIS8 HILLYER 
1506 Argentia Drive, Apt. B 


Your services and facilities may be advertised on the page above at a cost of only $5.00 a year. 
Address: Advertising Department, The Volta Review, 1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates for general ads: $1.00 per line for one 
insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. Mini- 
mum three lines. 


Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, a 75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three i bers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 


POSITION OPEN 


WANTED: Principal for vacancy occurring in 
September, 1962. Private oral school, 20 miles 
from Boston. 95 residential and day pupils; 13 
academic teachers; 7 instructors; preparatory 
through grade 8. Salary commensurate with train- 
ing and experience. Write giving full details: 
William E. Bragner, Administrator, Beverly School 
for the Deaf, Beverly, Mass. 


WANTED: Comp biti hearing therapist 
to blish c ity program with emphasis on 
work with school children. Prefer MA with or 
without experience. Salary $6,000 and opportunity 
for private therapy. Apply to: Mrs. B. H. Farrier 
Jr., 1925 Rose St., Lake Charles, La. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE: History Stories of the U. S. by M. 
Evelyn T. Newhall. $1.25 postpaid. 411 Rutherford 
Avenue, Trenton 8, New Jersey. 


NEW VIBRALARM SET TO 
WAKE YOU 


Small, under-pillow vibrator connects to a 
General Electric Telechron automatic clock. 
For 110-120 volts AC. Custom-made solid 
wood shatterproof handfinished case in 
maple, walnut or mahogany. Adjusts to soft, 
medium or strong vibration. Fully guaran- 
teed. For illustrated folder write to: 


Little Woodcraft Shop 


Vibralarm Service 


29-B Cedar Avenue 
Farmingdale, L.I., N.Y. 


LET’S PRACTICE LIPREADING 


by Mae T. Fisher 
$1.70 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 


LEXINGTON SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF EDUCATION SERIES 


LEXINGTON SCHOO 
_FOR THE DEAF 


Announcing 
Book III 


Teaching Arithmetic To 
Deaf Children 


by Veronica O'Neill 
$3.20 postpaid 


An experienced teacher presents 
techniques for teaching mathematics 


at all grade levels. Gives extensive 
lists of textbooks, reference books 


and other useful classroom materials 


OTHER BOOKS IN THIS SERIES: 
Book I—An Annotated List of Filnt- 
strips for Use with the Deaf, Patricia 
Blair Cory. $1.70 postpaid 

Book I1—School Library Services for 
Deaf Children, Patricia Blair Cory. 
$3.20 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 
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What our readers say about the VOLTA REVIEW .... 


a parent in New Jersey: 
I have just read my first copy of the Volta Review. It is wonderful . . . 


a teacher in Ohio: 

Thank you for reminding me that my subscription is expiring, as the 
magazine is one I’d hate to miss by even a few days .. . It is a practical 
and socially oriented magazine dedicated to serving the deaf .. . 


a religious worker with the deaf in Florida... 
Ever since | have been in the work with the deaf the word Volta has been 
synonymous with the word help, but this is the first time I have had to 
ask for it. It will probably not be the last time either! 


a parent in Michigan: 
It has so much to offer parents of the very young deaf child. 


a new teacher in Michigan: 

I’m looking forward to my first year of teaching with great anticipation, 
and know that the Volta Bureau will be my first source of help. It’s won- 
derful to know that there is an organization such as the Association to aid 
those interested in the deaf and their problems. 


a supervisor of special education in Ohio: 
. . » We believe the Volta Review is the finest magazine for teachers and 
parents that we have ever seen. 


a parent in Illinois: 

We thoroughly enjoy the Volta each month and look forward to its ar- 
rival. Enclosed find check for our sustaining membership. We don’t want 
to miss an issue. 


a new subscriber, a teacher of the hard of hearing: 
I’ve found the magazine most interesting, so helpful in fact that I don’t 
want to continue having to borrow it. 


a parent in Connecticut: 

We find the magazine is very helpful to us as we can read of others who 
have handicapped children and how they have solved the numerous prob- 
lems presented them. 


Do you know someone who should be reading the Volta Review? 
Why not send them a subscription for a Christmas gift? At your 
request, an appropriate card will be sent before December 25 
announcing your gift. 


Regular membership $5.00 Sustaining membership $10.00 


All memberships include a subscription to the Volta Review. 
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Guide to 
the 


‘Sovereign 


SO POWERFUL, IT CAN BE FITTED TO LOSSES UP TO SEVERE 


People who could never use an eyeglass model before 
now hear better than ever with the Sovereign 430 


1. Extra-powerful microphone concealed 
here...in front of ear where nature in- 
tended hearing to start. 

2. Telephone pickup lets you hold phone 
to ear the normal way. Tiny switch (can 
you see it?) turns pickup off and on, 
screens out distracting airborne sounds 
while you’re on the phone. 

3. Temples connect to eyeglass frames of 
your own choice. You switch styles, use 
sunglasses when you wish. And note how 
temples taper to look even slimmer. Color 
selection includes today’s most-wanted 


shades. Hand-engraved temple trims 
available for the most-wanted hearing aid. 
4. Even the volume control is hard-to-see. 
easy-to-use. There’s also a separate switch 
to turn the Sovereign on and off. 

5. Circuit compensates electronically for 
temperature changes. You don’t have to 
adjust the controls when you go from hot 
room to cold room. A tiny thermistor ele- 
ment balances performance automatically. 
6. The Sovereign can be fitted binaurally 
(stereophonically)—for better, clearer, 
directional hearing. 


Examine the Sonotone Sovereign 430 in complete privacy at any Sonotone office. 
(There are more than 400 of them in the United States. One is near you.) Or for 


further information, write: 


Sonotone: 


Dept. 27-111, Elmsford, N. Y. 
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